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CHILDREN IN A DEMOCRACY’ 


By the President of the United States 


Ir is, perhaps, because I happened to be 
born with what may be called a ‘‘relative 
mind’’ and because I have sought to culti- 
vate that kind of thinking for nearly half a 
century that I think of this conference in the 
first instance in terms of the past. 

Child welfare—to use a much misused 
term—did not enter into the public con- 
science of any nation until about one hun- 
dred years ago. And we know from reading 
Dickens and the literature of his period that 
the well-being of children in those early days 
was principally considered from the view- 
point of schooling and of crime prevention 
and the ending of physical cruelty—all in- 
terwoven with the sentimentality of the good, 
the ultra-good, Victorians. 

As time went on some interest came to be 
taken in every nation, but still the activities 
of those who sought the bettering of the 
younger generation of the moment viewed 
the problem before them as a problem some- 
what apart from the relationship of the 
younger generation to the broader public 
weal. 

Even at the time of the first Children’s 
Conference to assemble in the White House 
under the leadership of President Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1909, the conditions that sur- 
rounded child life were discussed more in 
terms of child life than in terms of the 
national community. 

This was true to a very great extent in the 


1 Address at the opening session of the White 
House Conference, April 20, 1939. 


two succeeding White House Conferences, 
and it occurs to me that this, the fourth 
conference, marks a new and somewhat 
changed era. 

It is still our task to bring to bear upon 
the major problems of child life all the wis- 
dom and understanding that can be distilled 
from compilations of facts, from the intu- 
itions of common sense and from professional 
skill. This conference, like the others, is 
composed of men and women having a broad 
range of experience and interest in matters 
pertaining to the welfare of children. It is 
our purpose to review the objectives and 
methods affecting the safety, well-being and 
happiness of the younger generation and 
their preparation for the responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

But we have gone one step further. Defi- 
nitely we are here with a principal objective 
of considering the relationship between a suc- 
cessful democracy and the children who form 
an integral part of that democracy. We no 
longer set them apart from democracy as if 
they were a segregated group. They are 
at one with democracy because they are 
dependent upon a democracy and democ- 
racy is dependent on them. 

Our work will not be concluded at the 
end of the day—it will only have begun. 
During the greater part of the coming year 
the members of this conference, representing 
every state in the Union and many fields of 
endeavor, will be at work. We shall be test- 
ing our institutions and our own convictions 
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and attitudes of mind as they affect our ac- 
tions as parents and as citizens, in terms of 
their significance to the childhood of our 
nation. . 

In an address on Pan American Day, two 
weeks ago, I said: ‘‘Men are not prisoners of 
fate, but only prisoners of their own minds. 
They have within themselves the power to 
become free at any moment.’’ On April 
fifteenth, in addressing the heads of two 
great states, I stated that I refused to believe 
that the world is, of necessity, a prisoner of 
destiny. ‘‘On the contrary,’’ I said, ‘‘it is 
clear that the leaders of great nations have 
it in their power to liberate their people from 
the disaster that impends. It is equally clear 
that in their own minds and in their own 
hearts the peoples themselves desire that 
their fears be ended.’’ 

In providing for the hea.th and educa- 
tion of children for the formation of their 
minds and characters in ways which are in 
harmony with the institutions of a free so- 
ciety, democracy is training its future lead- 
ers. The safety of democracy therefore de- 
pends upon the wide-spread diffusion of 
opportunities for developing those qualities 
of mind and character which are essential 
to leadership in our modern age. Further, 
democracy is concerned not only with prepa- 
ration for leadership, but also with prepara- 
tion for the discharge of the duties of 
citizenship in the determination of general 
policies and the selection of those persons 
who are to be entrusted with special duties. 
Beyond this, democracy must inculeate in 
its children capacities for living and assure 
opportunities for the fulfilment of those 
capacities. The success of democratic insti- 
tutions is measured, not by extent of terri- 
tory, financial power, machines or arma- 
ments but by the desires, the hopes and the 
deep-lying satisfactions of the individual 
men, women and children who make up its 
citizenship. 

We shall be concerned with ways in which 
the broad chasm between knowing and do- 
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ing may be bridged over. We shall be re- 
minding ourselves that all the lectures on 
nutrition will avail nothing unless there is 
food for a child to eat; that a law for com- 
pulsory school attendance is one thing and 
a chance to go to school is another. Prenatal] 
instruction can not assure healthy babies un- 
less the mother has access to good medical 
and nursing care when the time for the 
baby’s arrival is at hand. We know how to 
budget a family’s expenditures, we have un- 
dertaken to preserve home life for fatherless 
or motherless children through the joint 
effort of the Federal Government and the 
states. We have made great progress in the 
application of money and service to the 
promotion of maternal and child health; the 
restoration of crippled children to normal 
physical condition; the protection of ne- 
glected children and children in danger of 
becoming delinquent, especially in rural 
areas; and the elimination of child labor 
from industries shipping goods in interstate 
commerce. 

Yet, after all has been said, only a begin- 
ning has been made in affording security to 
children. In many parts of the country we 
have not provided enough to meet the mini- 
mum needs of dependent children for food, 
shelter and clothing, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s contribution toward their care is 
less generous than its contribution to the 
eare of the aged. 

It is not enough, however, to consider 
what a democratie society must provide. 
We must look at our civilization through the 
eyes of children. If we can state in simple 
language some of the basic necessities of 
childhood, we shall see more clearly the 
issues which challenge our intelligence. 

We make the assumption that a happy 
child should live in a home where he will 
find warmth and food and affection; that 
his parents will take eare of him should he 
fall ill; that at school he will find the teach- 
ers and tools needed for an education ; that 
when he grows up there will be a job for 
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him and that he will some day establish his 
own home. 

As we consider these essentials of a happy 
childhood our hearts are heavy with the 
knowledge that there are many children who 
can not make these assumptions. 

We are concerned about the children of 
the unemployed. 

We are concerned about other children 
who are without adequate shelter or food 
or clothing beeause of the poverty of their 
parents. 

We are concerned about the children of 
migratory families who have no settled place 
of abode or normal community relationships. 

We are concerned about the children of 
minority groups in our population who, con- 
fronted with discrimination and prejudice, 
must find it difficult to believe in the just 
ordering of life or the ability of the adults in 
their world to deal with life’s problems. 

We are concerned about the children liv- 
ing beyond the reach of medical service or 
lacking medieal service because their parents 
can not pay for it. 

We are concerned about the children who 
are not in school or who attend schools poorly 
equipped to meet their needs. 

We are concerned about the children who 
are outside the reach of religious influences, 
and are denied help in attaining faith in an 
ordered universe and in the fatherhood of 
God. 

We are concerned about the future of our 
democracy when children can not make the 
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assumptions that mean security and hap- 
piness. 

This conference and the activities which it 
initiates furnish an opportunity for us to 
test ourselves and our institutions by the 
extent to which they serve our children. I 
look to you for comprehensive review of the 
problems before us, and suggestions as to 
practical ways in which we may advance 
toward our goal. 

Many branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment are engaged in the promotion of the 
health, education and well-being of the 
nation’s children. You will be asked to con- 
sider the points at which these undertakings 
may be strengthened, and the needs for 
service which can not be supplied with the 
resources at hand. But the attention of this 
eonference must not be directed to federal 
activities alone, or even to joint federal and 
state undertakings. It is the local commu- 
nity which is the focal point for all these 
programs. Children receive benefits not in 
Washington but in the places where they 
live. 

The men and women within the sound of 
my voice, as well as you who are assembled 
at the White House, are in the larger sense 
members of this conference. Recommenda- 
tions will be brought to us in a final session 
next year. It then will be for all of us to 
determine the extent to which they will be 
translated into action. I bid you, the mem- 
bers of the conference, Godspeed in your 
high endeavor. 


SOCIAL INTELLIGENCE AND THE APPROACH 
TO SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC REALITIES 


By Professor GORDON S. WATKINS 
DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AT LOS ANGELES 


THE impartial observer can scarcely 
glance at contempory civilization without 
being impressed immediately with the fact 
that its most outstanding characteristic is 


a retreat from reason. The illusionment of 
a secure democracy and an enduring peace 
into which the peoples of the western world 
were intrigued at the close of the world war 
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has been dispelled by the resurgence of 
autocracy and force as glorified substitutes 
for amity among the nations. Similarly, the 
illusion of permanent economic well-being, 
security and justice which the post-war 
prosperity period brought to the people of 
the United States has vanished before the 
forces of economic disorganization and mal- 
adjustment. Grim realism compels us to 
admit that the present is an age of disil- 
lusionment and disappointment. But it is 
within the bosom of disillusionment that 
new hopes are born. Education will cease 
to be worthy of our physical, intellectual 
and spiritual energies if we can not dis- 
cover in the defeat and pessimism of the 
moment the possibilities of intelligent social 
reconstruction and progress. Such possi- 
bilities will be discovered only if we ac- 
knowledge and act upon the truism that we 
live in a world of fact as well as theory, 
and seek to establish a working relationship 
between theory and fact. 


PROBLEMS THAT PRESS FOR SOLUTION 


Every teacher of the social sciences, from 
the elementary school to the university, 
knows how heavily the pressure of the 
world of fact and reality imposes itself 
upon the atmosphere of the classroom. The 
general enlightenment produced by a rela- 
tively free public education and the new 
facilities of communication, especially the 
radio, is developing an increasingly inti- 
mate and sensitive relationship between the 
schoolroom and the moving facts of the 
social, political and economic life of the 
world. In the elementary school, the high 
school, the junior college and the univer- 
sity, students are manifesting a keen and 
encouraging interest in national and world 
affairs. This means that upon those of us 
who teach there is placed an inescapable 
responsibility to meet the challenge of 
reality. 

This challenge of reality issues from a 
social, political and economic world that 
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has become so complex and so dynamic as 
to task to the limit the industry, intellj- 
gence and resourcefulness of the most ¢a- 
pable teacher. In the words of Graham 
Wallas: ‘‘Men find themselves working and 
thinking and feeling in relation to an en- 
vironment, which, both in its world-wide 
extension and its intimate connection with 
all sides of human existence, is without 
precedent in the history of the world.’” 
The currents and cross-currents of life 
about us move so rapidly as almost to defy 
our ability to move along with them. Prob- 
lems of unemployment, economic insecur- 
ity, industrial warfare, maldistribution of 
wealth and income, industrial despotism 
and class hatred in the economic sphere are 
matched in severity by problems of cor- 
ruption and incompetence in the political 
sphere, and the breakdown of family life, 
the increase of crime and the accumulation 
of dependency in the social sphere. 

Nor is this intricate network of every-day 
economic, political and social problems the 
only challenge to the classroom teacher. 
Equally, if not more difficult is the chal- 
lenge which issues from the realm of ideas. 
It is doubtful if there was ever an epoch 
in the world’s history when the fermen- 
tation of social, political, economic and 
moral ideas and the resultant conflict of 
ideologies occasioned so much speculation 
and bitter debate as they do in the present 
time. No teacher of the social sciences can 
escape the responsibility of adequate know)- 
edge and intelligent appraisal of the con- 
flicting ideologies of individualism, fascism 
and communism. Ultimately the structure 
of civilization in the Orient and in the Oc- 
cident may collapse because of our indif- 
ference to the substance of these philo- 
sophical systems and our unwillingness 
or inability to analyze them sufficiently 
and intelligently. ‘‘Ideas,’’ said the dis- 
tinguished French philosopher, Auguste 
Comte, ‘‘rule the world or throw it into 

1‘*The Great Society,’’ p. 1. 
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ehaos.’’ The current world scene amply 
demonstrates the truth of Comte’s con- 


tention. 


Tue INADEQUACY OF OLD DoGMAS AND 
OUTMODED PoINTs oF VIEW 


It requires no imagination to visualize 
the serious potential consequences of the 
troubles and tangled economic and social 
drama upon which both self-interest and 
intellectual curiosity force us to look with 
anxiety day by day. The easy road of es- 
cape from the perplexities which the con- 
temporary drama of human relations yields 
for us is, of course, through a fatalistie in- 
difference. We may decide that nothing 
can be done about them, that we as teachers 
are helpless to stem the tide of revolution- 
ary changes in the organization and func- 
tions of human society, and that we are 
equally impotent to direct the forces of 
social readjustment and _ reconstruction. 
We may decide that our task is to know 
and not to do, that ours is a function of 
absorbing and disseminating knowledge and 
not one of discovering desirable objectives 
of social life and of helping to mold human 
attitudes with a view to hastening the at- 
tainment of those objectives. 

[f fatalistic indifference is not attractive 
to us, we may take refuge in old social 
dogmas and resort to outmoded points of 
That is, we may decide not only that 
nothing can be done about the dilemma in 
which the human race finds itself but also 
that nothing should be done about it. Pres- 
ent economie, political and social arrange- 
ents may seem to us to be quite satisfac- 
tory, or we may persuade ourselves that 
Whatever maladjustments have developed 
Will be readjusted automatically if individ- 
uals are allowed absolute freedom in work- 
ing out their own salvation. 

It is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that such attitudes do not constitute an in- 
telligent approach to the problems and real- 
ities of contemporary civilization. Eight- 
eenth and nineteenth century economic and 


view. 
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political liberalism, which determined in 
no small degree eighteenth and nineteenth 
century educational aims and methods, is 
not adequate to solve the problems of our 
complex twentieth century society. This is 
because of the fact, so clearly and convine- 
ingly analyzed by Professor John Dewey in 
his ‘‘Individualism Old and New,’’ that 
economic, political and educational indi- 
vidualism were conceived in a comparatively 
simple social order, whereas we live in an 
extremely intricate one. There is a vast 
difference in the analysis, emphasis and 
conclusions of Dewey’s book, written in the 
twentieth century, and Herbert Spencer’s 
‘‘Edueation,’’ which was written in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Spencer 
was writing in a social order in which ab- 
solute economic freedom seemed to be an 
almost indispensable condition of social 
progress, in which economic relationships 
were personal and relatively simple, and 
economic opportunity was relatively abun- 
dant. Dewey was writing in the presence 
of confounding social complexity and at 
a time when economic opportunity seemed 
to have vanished and when, in the wake 
of economic liberty, had come unemploy- 
ment, poverty, misery and general economic 
breakdown. The social and economic real- 
ities of Spencer’s world revolved about in- 
dividual enterprise ; the social and economic 
realities of Dewey’s world revolve about 
giant corporate structures. Speaking of 
his own country’s significant change, Dewey 
Says: 

We may say that the United States has steadily 
moved from an earlier pioneer individualism to 
a condition of . the 
growth of legal corporations in manufacturing, 
transportation, distribution, and finance is sym- 
bolic of the development of corporateness in all 
phases of life. . . . Personal motives hardly count 
as productive causes in comparison with impersonal 
forces. Mass production and mass distribution 
inevitably follow in the wake of an epoch of steam 
and electricity. ... Aggregated capital and con- 


centrated control are the contemporary responses. 
. is verging upon the col- 


dominant corporateness . . 


Our material culture . . 
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lective and the corporate. Our moral culture, 
along with our ideology, is, on the other hand, still 
saturated with ideals and values of an individual- 
ism derived from the prescientific, pretechnological 
age. . . . This moral and philosophical individual- 
ism anteceded the rise of modern industry and the 


era of the machine.2 


Woodrow Wilson gave expression to the 
same observation twenty years before Pro- 


fessor Dewey. He stated: 


Yesterday, and ever since history began, men 


were related to one another as individuals... . 
Today the everyday relationships of men are largely 
with great impersonal concerns, with organiza- 


tions, not with other individual men. 

Now this is nothing short of a new social age, 
a new era of human relationships, a new stage- 
setting for the drama of life.3 


To Spencer the chief problem of edu- 
cation was the remaking of the individual 
to meet the requirements of a new social 
order ; to Dewey, the chief problem of edu- 
cation is remaking society to serve the needs 
and growth of an individual whose status 
has been changed materially by a changed 
environment. Spencer believed in educa- 
tion chiefly for individual ends; Dewey ap- 
parently believes in education chiefly for 
social ends. Both, I think, have recognized 
the interrelation of the individual and the 
social order. Incurable individualist as he 
was, Spencer thought that social, political 
and economic systems are what individuals 
make them and that these systems exist 
for individuals who are to be almost com- 
pletely free from social control. Dewey, 
ineurably socially-minded as he is, fully 
recognizes the part which individuals play 
in the creation of social systems but also 
perceives that individuals are what they 
are partly because they live in the social 


systems they do. He puts it as follows: 


‘¢ . .. the mental and moral structure of indi- 
viduals, the pattern of their desires and purposes, 


2 ‘*Tndividualism, Old and New,’’ pp. 35-37 and 
74-80. 
3‘“The New Freedom,’’ pp. 6, 7. 
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change with every great change in social constitu. 
tion. Individuals who are not bound together in 
associations, whether domestic, economic, religious, 
political, artistic or educational, are monstrosities, 
It is absurd to suppose that the ties which hold 
them together are merely external and do not react 
into mentality and character, producing the frame- 
work of personal disposition. 


The rational mind, it seems to me, must 
necessarily be impatient with any educa- 
tional philosophy that counsels a fatalistiec 
indifference to the realities of the social 
environment, upon which the growth and 
well-being of each individual depends. Nor 
can such a mind be tolerant of that social 
philosophy which presupposes that the prob- 
lems of political, social and economic life 
will be solved automatically as individuals 
are accorded absolute freedom of action. 


THE INTERPLAY OF INDIVIDUAL AND SOcIAL 
ForcEs 


Every teacher is conscious of the im- 
portant fact that underlies changes and re- 
adjustments in the social structure, namely, 
that the impact of the realities of economic, 
political, social and moral life upon the be- 
havior of individuals is no less significant 
than the impact of the psychological forces 
of individual lives upon the behavior of 
social groups. Without in the least dis- 
counting the potent influence of inherited 
traits upon individual behavior, we must 
recognize more fully and more clearly than 
we do the extent to which the life of the 
individual is conditioned by the social en- 
vironment in which he chances to live. 
Equally important it is, of course, that 
social scientists reeognize the decisive in- 
fluence which the intelligence and the emo- 
tions of the individual must have in the 
formation and reformation of the patterns 
of group behavior, that is, upon the organi- 
zation and functions of religious, moral, 
political, economic, social and cultural 
institutions. 

4 ‘Individualism, Old and New,’’ pp. 81-82. 
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Some Reasons WHy EDUCATION Is RESPON- 
SIBLE FOR PREVAILING SocrAu ILus 
AND THREATENED COLLAPSE OF 
CIVILIZATION 


As a social scientist, and particularly as 
an economist, I am prepared to admit that 
not a little of the responsibility for the 
present state of threatened chaos in na- 
tional and international affairs must rest 
upon the shoulders of those who formulated 
the hypotheses upon which the predomi- 
nant modern social philosophy and educa- 
tional procedure have been built. The 
founders of modern economic science, for 
example, have constructed an entire social 
philosophy upon the dubious assumption 
that self-interest is the dominating drive in 
individual behavior and that if allowed com- 
plete freedom to obey the dictates of his 
own self-interest the individual will always 
behave in a manner most conducive to his 
own advantage and the advantage of every 
one else. From this primary assumption 
they deduced the conclusion that the in- 
terests of the individual and of society in 
general are identical. Beyond the indi- 
vidual, it was alleged, is an invisible benev- 
hand invariably guiding him to 
embrace pleasure, avoid pain and conduct 
himself to the advantage of all mankind. 
These basie assumptions entered largely 
the foundations of nineteenth and 
early twentieth century education. 

Social, economie, political and moral 
philosophies were permeated with the spirit 
of unrestrained freedom which emerged 
from such assumptions. The emphasis in 
education was upon the individual as a 
self-contained unit. The happiness, pros- 
perity and well-being of the individual as 
such were sought, regardless of the influ- 
ence which these might have upon the well- 
being, security and progress of the group. 
The principle of competition rather than 
cooperation was stressed, and the develop- 
ment of the individual personality rather 
than the social entity was encouraged. The 
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Darwinian principle of the survival of the 
fittest in the struggle for existence domi- 
nated economic ideas and practices. Only 
within the past decade has scepticism with 
regard to the validity and adequacy of such 
postulates become general. 

A second reason why education must 
share the responsibility for the current 
breakdown of social, political, economic and 
moral institutions is found in the develop- 
ment of extreme specialization. As research 
workers and teachers in the field of the 
social sciences, we have become streamlined 
and super-specialized to a point where we 
are strangers to breadth of learning. Con- 
sequently, as we approach the problems and 
realities of social and economic life we are 
so narrowly visioned that we are unable to 
see the forest for the trees. Specialization 
has destroyed our capacity for social syn- 
thesis, with the result that we do not per- 
ceive clearly the interrelated causes and 
effects of physical, political, economic, soc- 
ial, moral, religious, psychological and his- 
torical forces. 

Physical scientists are no less guilty of 
this separatist treatment of life’s realities. 
Out of modern scientific laboratories and 
experimentation has emerged an industrial 
civilization for the solution of whose ills 
physical scientists have no formula. Un- 
less mankind ean construct a rational, work- 
able system of social control, the results of 
modern technological civilization inevitably 
will be disastrous. Physical scientists must 
cooperate with biological and social scien- 
tists in rebuilding a synthesis of knowledge 
and ereating a coordinated approach to 
problems that engulf us. 

No one has sensed so clearly the great 
social dangers inherent in extreme intellect- 
ual specialization and the necessity of in- 
tellectual synthesis in approaching the re- 
alities of social life as has Graham Wallas in 
his remarkable work, ‘‘The Great Society.’’ 
With the keenness and prophetie sense that 
characterized all he wrote, he said: 
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We are forced now to recognize that a society 
whose intellectual direction consists only of unre- 
lated specialisms must drift and that we dare not 
drift any longer. We stand, as the Greek thinkers 
stood, in a New World. And because that world 
is new, we feel that neither the sectional observa- 
tions of the special student, nor the narrow experi- 
ence of the practical man suffice us. We must let 
our minds play freely over all the conditions of life 
till we can either justify our civilization or change 
it. (p. 15.) 

. . we find ourselves sometimes doubting, not 
only as to the future happiness of individuals in 
the Great Society, but as to the permanence of the 
Great Society itself. (p. 8.) 

The human material of our social machinery will 
continue to disintegrate just at the points where 
strength is most urgently required. Men whom we 
are compelled to trust will continue to prefer the 
smaller to the larger good. . . . And the results of 
a system which we are not strong enough either to 
remodel or to control will continue to be seen in 
the slum and the sweating shop, the barracks and 


the base-hospital. (pp. 13, 14.) 


A third reason for education’s share in 
the responsibility for the present social di- 
lemma is the emphasis that has been placed 
upon the acquisitive rather than creative 
disposition. It is not without considerable 
justification that students complain of the 
schoolroom’s preoccupation with facts and 
its indifference to the cultivation of origi- 
nal, creative thought. Educators are not 
solely to blame for this emphasis. Parents 
and students, reflecting the spirit and tra- 
dition of the materialistic civilization of 
which they are a part, look upon education 
as a means of procuring the maximum 
material advantage. Knowledge is viewed 
as power—power to get more wealth here 
and now. Education as an end in itself, 
that is, as a source of self-satisfaction and 
completeness of living, and as an agency 
for social betterment has not appeared im- 
portant, or at most only incidental to the 
principal business of growing materially 
rich and powerful. I am not disregarding 
the necessity which most children face of 
having to earn a living; I am merely con- 
tending that education fails of its sublime 
social purpose when it is more concerned 
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with knowledge as a source of economic 
power than it is with knowledge as a basis 
for completeness and richness of life. 


RESTATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


It would seem, then, that the problem 
involved in relating intelligence and emo- 
tion to the realities of social and economic 
life is, first, one of recognizing clearly the 
mutually conditioning influence which each 
of these two sets of forces has upon the 
other ; and, second, of constructing methods 
of classroom procedure that will encourage 
rational, sound thought and action on the 
part of individual citizens in their approach 
to possible solutions to the problems of social 
life. 

I have already indicated briefly the mu- 
tual relationship of emotion and _intelli- 
gence, on the one hand, and the problems 
and realities of social life, on the other. A 
further word might be helpful at this june- 
ture. Institutions, whatever their charac- 


ter, do not create themselves ; they emerge 
from the ideas, the sentiments and the 


actions of individuals. The origin, devel- 
opment, expansion and decay of institu- 
tions are determined quite largely by the 
prevailing degree of human intelligence 
and human stupidity reenforced by the 
drives of inborn traits and the conditioned 
behavior of individuals. On the other hand, 
the nature and quality of human experience 
depend greatly upon the nature and quality 
of social institutions. If it is true that the 
improvement of social institutions depends 
upon moralized, socialized and enlightened 
individuals, it is equally true that improved 
individuals depend upon enlightened, mor- 
alized and socialized group lite. 

Every teacher of the social sciences knows 
that the student of history, civics, economics 
and sociology brings to the classroom a com- 
plete set of intellectual prejudices and emo- 
tional attitudes that make very difficult a 
scientific and objective approach to social 
problems and their solutions. I know of no 
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escape from this difficulty, so long as parents 
avcumulate and nourish prejudices. Such 
prejudices will continue to be accumulated 
s) long as self-interest and the agencies 
whieh form public opinion help to create 
and sustain them. On the other hand, 
every teacher of the social sciences must 
recognize that his efforts to encourage ra- 
tional analysis of social problems frequently 
are generously rewarded in the growth of 
unemotional attitudes, or, at least, of intel- 
livent emotional reactions. 


A PLAN OF PROCEDURE 


Every thoughtful person is impressed 
with the fact suggested at the outset of this 
discussion, namely, that emotion rather than 
reason tends to characterize the attitude of 
human beings towards the great problems 
and realities of social life. Obsessed with 
a lust for power and impatient with slow 
progress, the tendency is to marshall the 
emotions under dictatorial leadership to 
attain selfish individual and national objec- 
tives. Under such circumstances, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to cultivate rational atti- 
tudes and objectivity in approaching the 
problems with which humanity is very much 
concerned, and upon the solution of which 
the security of our civilization depends. 
The restoration of reason and calm judg- 
ment is imperative if enduring solutions 
are to be found. The restoration of reason 
is a major responsibility of all agencies of 
enlightenment in democratic communities. 
Even in autocratic communities emotional 
drives must eventually yield to rational 
attitudes if chags is to be avoided. The 
development of social intelligence, then, is 
the primary duty of the teacher of the social 
Social intelligence means an en- 
lightened, informed, rational and just pub- 
lie opinion, liberated from religious, class, 
racial and national hatreds and capable of 
looking at contemporary realities objec- 
tively. 

low can the teacher of the social sciences 


sciences, 
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best contribute to the cultivation of such 
social intelligence? I suggest the following 


procedure : 


1. The assembling of the widest possible range 
of accurate factual information as a basis 
for sound discussion and conclusions. 

2. The encouragement of disinterested, objective 
analysis of factual data on the part of every 
student. 

3. The cultivation of critical intelligence as a 
means of segregating opinions from facts, 
and distinguishing propaganda from accurate 
information. 

4. Development of the habit of scrutinizing the 
motives, purposes and interests of the indi- 
viduals and groups who are active partici- 
pants in social controversies and movements. 

5. The creation of tolerant, just mental atti- 
tudes towards significant social realities, 
whether these be social philosophies, move- 
ments or problems, in order that the student 
may reach fair conclusions. 

6. The discovery of a set of criteria by which 
social theories and social movements may be 
judged and social problems appraised. 

7. Stimulation of original, constructive thought, 
in order that the citizens of the future may 
enter the community with a capacity to 
formulate independent judgments. 

8. The cultivation of frank and courageous dis- 
cussion of perplexing controversial issues. 

9. Encouragement of individual speculation on 
possible alternative solutions to problems in 
order to develop the habit of positive think- 
ing as against purely negative thinking. 

Such classroom procedure should not only 

raise the level of social intelligence but also 
enable the individual to relate himself to 
the realities of the social scene in which he 
must live. In Dewey’s words: ‘‘. . . indi- 
viduality will again become integral and 
vital when it creates a frame for itself by 
attention to the scene in which it must per- 
force exist and develop.’” It is this inte- 
gration of individuality with the totality of 
social experience that concerns the social 
scientist, but the integration must be ra- 
tional rather than emotional, independent 
rather than subservient. If such integra- 
tion of the individual personality with so- 
cial life is to result in rational, constructive 
5 Op. cit. p. 146. 
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solutions of social problems, we must project 
into the relationship the dynamic power of 
Concerning such an ideal 


a rational ideal. 
Professor Dewey observes that: 

. all agree that we want the good life, and 
that the good life involves freedom and a taste 
that is trained to appreciate the honorable, the true 
and the beautiful. . . . Ideals express possibilities ; 
but they are genuine ideals only in so far as they 
are possibilities of what is now moving. Save as 
they are related to realities they are pictures in a 
dream. ... The future is always unpredictable. 
Ideals, including that of a new and effective indi- 
viduality, must themselves be framed out of the 
possibilities of existing conditions, even if these 
be the conditions that constitute a corporate and 


industrial age. The ideals take shape and gain a 
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content as they operate in remaking conditions, 
(pp. 147, 148, 169.) 


Professor Dewey would, I am sure, insist 
that the ideals which contribute to socia] 
progress must be rational ; capable of with. 
standing the most critical examination and 
not mere phantasies born of self-interest and 
emotion. If we can harness a rational, 
practical social idealism to an equally ra- 
tional approach to social realities, economic 
nostrums and fanatical schemes of social 
reorganization will soon yield ground to 
sound plans of social readjustment and 
progress. Reason will then assume sover- 
eignty in human affairs. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


LIBRARY COOPERATION WITH LATIN 
AMERICA AND EUROPE 

Two grants amounting to $90,000 have been 
made to the American Library Association by 
the Rockefeller Foundation for the promotion 
of library relations with Latin America and for 
gifts of books to a selected group of popular 
libraries in European countries, according to 
announcement made by Carl H. Milam, seere- 
tary of the association. 

A grant of $30,000 will make possible several 
studies of book and library conditions which will 
be the basis for increasing the exchange of pub- 
lications and developing more library coopera- 
tion between this country and countries in Latin 
America. The studies will include among other 
matters: (1) A survey of public interest in Latin 
American subjects as indieated by book colleec- 
tions and circulation in typical small and medium 
sized libraries, and (2) the assembling of infor- 
mation about Latin American libraries needed 
by the committee in developing more library co- 
operation, particularly regarding such subjects 
as courses offered for the instruction of libra- 
rians; plans for the development of public li- 
brary systems for a whole country or for a large 
region; Latin American books which should be 
English for North American 
readers; books in English (especially on library 
work) which Latin American librarians would 
like to have in Spanish. 


translated into 


A $60,000 grant will provide for purchase of 
books to be sent to selected popular libraries in 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Holland, 
Belgium, Switzerland, France and Great Britain 
after the American Library Association has 
worked out satisfactory arrangements for hand- 
ling the gifts with library leaders in the coun 
The purpose of the gifts is to 
readers freer access to the 
thought of American men of letters and science, 


tries concerned. 
give European 
an access which is at present difficult because 
of the relatively high cost of American books 
abroad. The selection of books to be sent each 
country will in all cases be made by the re- 
ceiving librarians. 

Arthur E. Gropp, of Tulane University, New 
Orleans, is chairman of the A.L.A. Committee on 
Library Cooperation with Latin America which 
has been working with officers of the American 
Library Association on plans for developing 
Latin-American relations. 

J. Periam Danton, of Temple University, 
Philadelphia, is chairman of the Committee on 
International Relations, which has been working 
on the gift plans for European libraries. 

Executive members of both committees met 
recently in New York City, the Latin American 
committee meeting on May 5 and the Interna- 
tional Relations Committee on May 6. Milton J. 
Ferguson, of Brooklyn, president of the Amer- 
ican Library Association; Ralph Munn, of Pitts- 
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burgh, president-elect, and Secretary Milam will 
meet with the two groups. 


HOFSTRA COLLEGE AND NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 

AccorDING to the request of the Hofstra 
College Corporation for full independence from 
New York University, the New York University 
council has voted to abrogate the articles of 
afiiliation between the two institutions. 

Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York, was 
established as a result of the settlement of the 
estate of Mr. and Mrs. William S. Hofstra, of 
Hempstead, L. I., and the interest in college edu- 
cation of Howard S. Brower, trustee of that will 
and estate. 

A provisional charter from the State Board 
of Regents on January 16, 1937, was granted 
by the University of the State of New York to 
Hofstra College as an entirely independent in- 
stitution. After receiving this charter, a con- 
tract was entered into with New York Univer- 
sity coneerning educational matter, curricula 
and degrees with no responsibility whatever on 
the part of New York University for the plant 
or the finances of the college. The college at the 
present time has a campus of 25 acres, 5 splen- 
did buildings, beautiful athletic fields, a liberal 
arts department of between 700 and 800 stu- 
dents, a department of education of nearly a 
thousand students and a department of com- 
merce. 

The council of New York University and the 
trustees of Hofstra College agree that the con- 
tract between the two institutions should be can- 
celled since Hofstra has come of age. Commit- 
tees from both institutions are working out the 
details of the cancellation, the same to be effee- 
tive in the very near future. 


OPENING OF THE LITTAUER CENTER 
OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Tue Littauer Center of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Publie Administration was dedicated 
on Monday, May 8. According to an advance 
notice given in the Harvard Alumni Weekly, 
the exercises were held in the new building. 
Henry R. Shepley, ’10, representing the archi- 
teets, Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch and Abbott, 
who designed the structure, presented the master 
key to President Conant, who handed it on to 
Professor John H. Williams, dean of the school. 
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The other speakers were Lucius N. Littauer, ’78, 
whose gifts led to the founding of the school 
and the erection of the building; Leverett 
Saltonstall, ’14, Governor of 
Charles Francis Adams, ’88, president of the 
Board of Overseers; Albert F. Bigelow, ’03, a 
member of the Board of Overseers and also of 
the Massachusetts Legislature. The cornerstone 
of the center, which is situated north of Har- 
vard Square near the Law School, was laid by 
Mr. Littauer on May 10, 1938. 

The new building not only houses the School 
of Public Administration but also serves as a 
foeus for the social science divisions of the 
university. Offices are provided for members 
of the departments of economies and govern- 
ment and for professors in the Business School, 
other departments while 


Massachusetts ; 


the Law School or 
participating in the work of the new Graduate 
School. The building contains also library space 
for 200,000 volumes, an auditorium, a lounge, 
eight large seminar rooms, a statistical labora- 
tory and a large reading room. 

The school offers advanced graduate training 
for young government employees, through re- 
search seminars and consultation with Harvard 
professors and with “consultants” experienced 
in the government service. It was opened to 
students last fall in temporary quarters in Hunt 
Hall, after a year and a half of exploratory 
conferences. Admission to the school has been 
limited for the most part to men who have had 
experience in the public service and have a 
distinguished record of graduate study in the 
social sciences. At present fourteen holders of 
Littauer Fellowships are enrolled in the school, 
in addition, 188 graduate students from other 
parts of the university are participating in 
various seminars of the school. 


THE SIXTY TEXT-BOOKS OF 1939 


THE first annual exhibition of text-books un- 
der the sponsorship of the Text-book Clinie of 
the American Institute of Graphie Arts will be 
opened to the public on May 23 at the Publie 
Library, New York City, and will continue until 
June 3. An advance opening for members and 
exhibitors will be held on the evening of May 22. 

The exhibition will consist of sixty books, 
chosen by a jury of five people on a basis of 
artistic and technical excellence and of suitabil- 
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ity—as far as format is concerned—to instruc- 
tional purposes. The value of the literary con- 
tent will not be considered. 

All publishers of text-books have been invited 
to submit books. In order to be eligible, books 
offered for consideration must have been pub- 
lished between March 1, 1937, and March 15, 
1939, and must have been designed and manufac- 
tured in the United States or Canada. Work- 
books and books for supplementary reading will 
be considered if planned primarily for school 
use, 

After the opening in New York, the exhibition 
in duplicate will be sent on tour to various places 
throughout the United States. It is anticipated 
that the exhibition will arouse interest wherever 
it goes. 

The committee from the Text-book Clinie that 
has made arrangements for the exhibition in- 
cludes the following members: Ernest Hesse, 
treasurer of the World Book Company, chair- 
man; Frederie G. Melcher, editor of the Pub- 
lisher’s Weekly; J. Kendrick Noble, president 
of Noble and Noble, publishers; Arthur R. 
Thompson, chairman of the Text-book Clinic 
(ex-officio) ; Carl Van Ness, Appleton-Century 
Company; Alicia F. Yasinski, The Macmillan 
Company. 

The jury of five that will select the sixty 
books ineludes: Jean Ayer, educator and author 
of text-books; John A. Begg, designer—espe- 
cially distinguished for his work in the text- 
book field; William Jansen, assistant superin- 
tendent of the schools of the City of New York; 
E. W. Palmer, president of the Kingsport Press, 
Kingsport, Tennessee, and 8S. Spencer Scott, 
director of the educational department, Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 


CONFERENCES OF THE SUMMER SES- 
SION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 

THE authorities of the Summer Session of the 
University of North Carolina have planned a 
series of four conferences to be conducted dur- 
ing the regular session. These conferences have 
been planned with a view to the needs of repre- 
sentative teachers and administrators from the 
Southeast. In addition to several hundred in- 
vited participants, they will be open to all sum- 
mer session students. There will be approxi- 


mately 2,000 students enrolled in the first session. 

The first conference will be a “Professional 
Relations Institute” sponsored by the North 
Carolina Education Association, the Nationa] 
Education Association and the University of 
North Carolina. This conference will bring to 
the campus an individual delegate from each of 
the 169 local units of the State Association. A 
leadership session will be held on June 14, to be 
followed on the fifteenth by a full day of con- 
ference, pointing out the professional relation- 
ships of teaching. It is proposed that leading 
men in other professions present the point of 
view actuating the professional life of their 
respective organizations. Miss Charl Ormond 
Williams, field representative of the National 
Association, will be present. The significant 
thing about the conference is that it is not to be 
a lecture program but a discussion program. 
There will be no formal addresses. 

On June 21 and 22 a “Conference on Gui- 
dance” will be held. Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn, pro- 
fessor of education and director of guidance at 
the University of Minnesota, will be the prin- 
cipal leader in this conference. Other state and 
regional leaders will lead discussions. Three 
general sessions will be devoted to such topics 
as: “The Scope of Guidance,” “Vocational Gui- 
dance” and “The Administration and Organi- 
zation of Guidance Programs.” 

The third conference, held on June 29, will be 
on the topie of “Rural Education.” Through the 
department of rural education of the North 
Carolina Education Association an outstanding 
program is being prepared. Delegates will be 
invited from the rural departments of the pro- 
fessional group. A national leader in rural edu- 
cation will participate in this conference. A 
special committee of administrators and teachers 
is cooperating with the local committee in mak- 
ing plans. 

A conference on “Safety Education” will be 
the fourth and final feature of the first summer 
session, and will be conducted on July 6 and 
7. The American Automobile Association, the 
North Carolina unit of the Automobile Asso- 
ciation and the North Carolina Department of 
Safety in the Highway Division will assist the 
university in the programs of this conference. 
Herbert J. Stack, director of the Center for 
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Safety Education of New York City; Dr. Amos 
Neyhart, educational consultant of the American 
Automobile Association, and Burton W. Marsh, 
chief of the Safety Division of the American 
Automobile Association, have been invited as 
speakers and diseussion leaders. Exhibits of 
various types of safety material will be pro- 


vided. 

During the second summer session, the South- 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools will maintain at the university at 
Chapel Hill a curriculum workshop for some 
925 teachers and principals of southern secon- 
dary schools. In the laboratories of this work- 
shop, modern curriculum materials for use in 
the school involved will be produced. 


ern 


CONFERENCE ON SCHOOL LIBRARY 
SERVICE AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


A rive-Day conference on the functioning of 
libraries in the sehools will be held at Columbia 
University immediately before the opening of 
the summer session, from 2: 00 p.m. on Wednes- 
day afternoon, June 28, through Monday, July 
3, aecording to an announcement made by Dr. C. 
C. Williamson, dean of the School of Library 
Service. Miss Anna Clark Kennedy, senior su- 
pervisor of school libraries of the New York 
State Edueation Department, serving as coor- 
dinator, will advise in the selection of topics 
and speakers and will preside at each session. 

Having as its general subject “Redirecting 
School Libraries,” the main objectives of the 
conferenee will be to present new concepts, prac- 
tices and points of view and to afford school 
librarians an opportunity for evaluating their 
work and exploring its possibilities in the light 
ot present edueational trends. The conference, 
in other words, is designed to enable trained and 
experienced librarians to weigh the implications 

recent social and educational developments 
for school libraries. 

Each session will be devoted to the considera- 
tion of a timely and vital topic. The program 
will inelude such subjects as new developments 
in edueation and in librarianship, psychology 
and reading, the radio and the movies. Each 
subject will be presented by one or more special- 
ists, to be followed by a group discussion. Visits 
to libraries and exhibits as well as participation 
in field trips will be optional. 
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Although in effect the conference will provide 
a short, intensive advanced course for experi- 
enced school librarians, it will not be a part of 
the Summer Session. There will be no assign- 
ments, required readings or examinations and 
no eredit will be given toward library school 
degrees. The time required for each day’s meet- 
ings will not be more than four hours. 

Professionally trained librarians who have 
had approximately five years of experience will 
be eligible for admission. As the size of the 
group will be limited to insure the maximum 
benefit to each participant, early application for 
enrolment is advisable. The fee for the entire 
conference or any part of it will be $10.00. 

It is believed that members of the conference 
can spend the week in New York at moderate 
cost, in spite of the World’s Fair visitors and 
the proximity to the opening of the Summer 
Session. The School of Library Service will en- 
deavor to furnish information regarding com- 
fortable and convenient living places near the 
university. 

Inquiries and applications for 
should be addressed to the dean of the School 
of Library Service, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


enrolment 


THE NIAGARA FALLS MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


Tue fourteenth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education will be 
held at the General Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
May 15, 16 and 17. Members of the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education will be the 
guests of the American Association. Represen- 
tatives of the two organizations have worked 
together harmoniously to forward adult educa- 
tion interests in North America since 1934, when 
the American Association at its Washington 
meeting passed a formal resolution extending an 
offer of cooperation to a group of Canadians 
who desired to organize adult education in their 
country. The Canadian Association was formed 
in 1935, and E. A. Corbett was chosen by the ex- 
ecutive committee as director. 

Attendance on the discussion sessions of the 
conference will be limited to members. There is 
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no registration fee. The theme for the meeting 
will be “Minorities—and Democracy: an Op- 
portunity for American Adult Education.” 

The first business session will be presided over 
by Dr. Alvin Johnson, chairman of the associa- 
tion, director of the New School for Social Re- 
search, and addresses will be made by Wilfrid 
Bovey, president of the Canadian Association 
for Adult Edueation, director of extra-mural 
relations at MeGill University; by Dr. R. S. 
Lambert, vice-chairman of the British Institute 
of Adult Education, editor of The Listener, pub- 
lished by the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
and by Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, member of the 
council of the American Association for Adult 
Edueation and president, Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. 

“The Social Significance of Adult Education” 
will be the subject of a luncheon session follow- 
ing the business meeting, after which there will 
be a symposium and discussion on “The Com- 
munity,” presided over by Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Education. There 
will be a tea in honor of members of the Cana- 
dian Association, and in the evening a general 
session entitled “Interdependence of Adult Edu- 
cation and Democracy,” presided over by Dr. 
Harry A. Overstreet, professor of philosophy, 
College of the City of New York. At the gen- 
eral session addresses will be made by G. M. 
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Weir, minister of education, British Columbia, 
on “Unifying Influences in Adult Education”: 
by Morse A. Cartwright, director of the associg- 
tion, on “Education for Tolerance in a Demoe- 
racy,” and by Ben M. Cherrington, chief, Diyi- 
sion of Cultural Relations, U. S. Department of 
State, on “Public Intelligence and the Demo- 
cratic Process.” 

The annual banquet will take place on Tues- 
day evening, at which Dr. John H. Finley, editor 
emeritus of The New York Times, will deliver 
his presidential address. 

The sessions on Tuesday and Wednesday in- 
clude symposia and panel and luncheon discus- 
sions on a variety of subjects, including “Prob- 
of Rural “Readable Books,” 
“Workers’ Education” and “Minority Problems 
of Special Groups.” A second business session 
will be held from 12: 30 to 2 o’elock on Monday. 

The American Association for Adult Eduea- 
tion was organized in 1926 to further the idea 
of education as a continuing process throughout 
life. It aims to serve as a clearing house for 
information in the field of adult education; to 
assist enterprises already in operation; to help 
organizations and groups to initiate adult educa- 
tion activities, and to aid and advise individuals 
who, although occupied with some primary voca- 
tion or interest, desire to continue learning by 
themselves. 


lems Living,” 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Francis S. Hutcurns, head of Yale-in- 
China, has been elected president of Berea Col- 
lege, Kentucky. He will sueceed his father, the 
Rev. William J. Hutchins, who is retiring after 
serving for eighteen years. Dr. Hutchins is a 
brother of Robert Maynard Hutchins, president 
of the University of For the last 
fourteen years he has been in charge of ad- 
ministration of the education and medical work 
of Yale University at Changsha, Hunan Prov- 
inee, and of its School of Science at Hua Chung 


Chicago. 


College. 


WALTER S. GIFFORD, president of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company, has 
been appointed honorary chancellor of Union 
College for 1939-40. He Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, of Mr. 
Gifford will deliver the principal address at 


sueceeds 
Michigan. 


the annual commencement on June 12. 


Dr. KennetH B. Murpock, professor of 
English and master of Leverett House, Harvard 
University, has been appointed Gurney pro- 
fessor of English literature, to succeed Dr. 
Fred N. Robinson, who will become professor 
emeritus at the end of the current academic 
year. 

Dr. RaymMonp J. SontTaG, who was recently 
appointed Henry Charles Lea professor of his- 
tory at Princeton University, has been made 
chairman of the department of history effective 
next September. He takes the place of Dr. 
Dana G. Munro, who will become director of 
the School of Publie and International Affairs. 


Dr. BerNADoTTE E. Scumirt, professor of 
modern history of the University of Chicago, 
has been awarded one of the two Andrew Mae- 
Leish distinguished service professorships, and 
Dr. William H. Taliaferro, dean of the Division 
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of the Biological Sciences and professor of para- 
sitology, will hold the Eliakim H. Moore distin- 
cuished service professorship. Both appoint- 
ments are effective on October 1. 


Dr. Gustav A. HEDLUND, associate professor 
of mathematies at Bryn Mawr College, has been 
appointed professor of mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

RicHarD TAYLOR GoRE has been appointed 
university organist and assistant professor of 
music at Cornell University, effective in Sep- 
tember. Mr. Gore, who sueceeds Luther Noss, 
has for the past year been organist and assistant 
professor of musie at Mount Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass., where he is giving organ 
recitals and training choral and instrumental 
groups. In addition he teaches harmony and 
historical eourses on Bach and on the music of 
the nineteenth century. 


Dr. Mason Lapp, sinee 1929 professor of law 
at the State University of Iowa, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the College of Law to succeed 
Wiley B. Rutledge, who was recently appointed 
judge of the United States District Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia. 


HeLen M. Hosp, dean of women at Bethany 
College, Bethany, W. Va., has been appointed 
dean of women at the University of Nebraska. 


Dr. JAMES L. MursELt has been promoted 
from an associate professorship to a professor- 
ship of edueation at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, the appointment to take effect on 
July 1. 


Dr. SELIGMAN P. BAMBERGER, holder of de- 
grees from the Universities of Wiirzburg and 
Heidelberg, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Yeshiva College, New 
York; Professor Aaron Freiman, formerly city 
librarian of Frankfort-on-Main, has been made 
lecturer on Jewish history and literature. Both 
are refugee scholars. 


Dr. ApAM BiytH WessTER, Berry professor 
of English literature at the University of St. 
Andrews, will give two courses in the depart- 
ment of English at the summer session of the 
University of California at Berkeley, one on 
Shakespeare’s Roman plays and a second on 
Johnson’s writings. 
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Dr. WALTER C. EELLS, executive secretary of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges, 
Washington, D. C., will be a member of the fae- 
ulty of the University of California at Berkeley 
this summer. He will give courses on “Junior 
College Administration” and on the “Evaluation 
of Seeondary Schools.” 


RESIGNATIONS effective at the end of June 
from the faculty of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, have been announced as follows: 
Dr. Lois Hayden Meek, professor of education; 
Dr. Agnes Snyder and Dr. Paul M. Limbert, 
assistant professors of education. 

Dr. ALEXANDER J. STODDARD was sworn in as 
superintendent of the Philadelphia public 
schools on May 5. The oath of office was admin- 
istered by President Judge Thomas D. Finletter, 
of the Common Pleas Court. 

‘P. B. Grissom has resigned as superintendent 
of the Barstow, Texas, public schools to accept 
a position with the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. 

Dr. Rosert Morss Lovett, who was long a 
member of the department of English at the 
University of Chicago, has been appointed by 
President Roosevelt government secretary to the 
Virgin Islands. Professor Lovett will succeed 
one of his former colleagues at the University 
of Chicago, the late Robert Herrick, who was 
also professor of English. Mr. Herrick 
appointed to the Virgin Islands post early in 
1935, and remained until his death last winter. 


was 


Dr. NicHoLas Murray But er, president of 
Columbia University, was reelected president of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace at the recent annual meeting. John W. 
Davis was again chosen vice-president; James 
Brown Scott, secretary, and Alanson B. Hough- 
ton, treasurer. Arthur A. Ballantine and 
Francis P. Gaines were named members of the 
executive committee, and James F. Bell was 
elected a trustee. 


RatpH Hawkins has been appointed Oregon 
State Forum Counselor. In this capacity he 
will assist the promotion and planning of public 
forum programs for the year 1939-40, under 
the supervision of loeal public school officials 
throughout the state. Prior to his appointment, 
he was associated with the teaching staff of the 
social science division at Reed College, Portland. 
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JAMES LIVINGSTON FREEBORN, of New York 
City, has been elected chairman of the board of 
trustees of Bard College at Annandale-on-Hud- 
son. Mr. Freeborn succeeds Bishop William T. 
Manning, of the diocese of New York. Dr. 
Harold Mestre, dean of the college, has been 
reappointed for the academie year 1939-40. 


THE Rev. Ropert Lorn, of St. John’s Semi- 
nary, Brighton, Mass., has been elected president 
of the board of trustees of the Boston Publie 
Library. Dr. Lord was professor in the depart- 
ment of history at Harvard University until he 
became a Roman Catholie in 1920, when he re- 
signed his post to study for the priesthood. 


Henry M. Fiske, who has taught French at 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., since 1897 
and has been head of the department of French 
since 1905, has been nominated a director of the 
New England Modern Language Association for 
a term of three years, beginning this month. In 
1937 he was vice-president of the association. 


THE Rev. Dr. WALTER HUNTINGTON ROLLINS, 
a former president of Wichita, Kans., Municipal 
University, died on April 30. He was seventy 
years old. 

FRANCIS CHAPMAN, dean of the Temple Uni- 
versity Law School for the last thirty-two years, 
died on May 2 in his seventieth year. 

Proressor WILLIAM Fox, for thirty-seven 
years a member of the department of physics 
at the College of the City of New York, died on 
May 5 at the age of seventy-four years. Pro- 
fessor Fox joined the faculty of the college in 
1897 as assistant professor, and had served as 
full professor and head of the department from 
1914 until his retirement in 1934. 


Dr. RutH G. Woop, professor of mathematics 
at Smith College for thirty years until her retire- 
ment in 1936, died on May 5 at the age of sixty- 
four years. 

JAMES WILMER KENNEDY, from 1907 to 1926 
assistant superintendent of the Newark public 
schools, died on May 5 at the age of eighty-four 
years. From 1884 to 1907 Mr. Kennedy had 
been a school principal in Newark. 

THE Columbia Grammar School, New York 
City, said to be the oldest established non-see- 
tarian school in the United States, celebrated its 
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one hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary on 
May 11 with a reception and dinner. Test- 
monial scrolls were presented to Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia Univer- 
sity, in honor of his “fifty years’ service to 
American education and American life”; to 
Henry W. Howell, for fifty years a teacher in 
the Columbia Grammar School, and to Edwin R. 
A. Seligman, professor emeritus of political 
economy at Columbia University. Professor 
Seligman and Mr. Howell are alumni of the 
school. 

For his “outstanding contribution to the 
health and welfare of our community,” Dr. 
Sigismund S. Goldwater, commissioner of hos- 
pitals of New York City, was presented at a 
luncheon on May 5 with the third annual award 
of the City Club. The citation is awarded each 
year “to the non-elective public servant who, in 
the estimation of the trustees of the club, has 
rendered important and significant public ser- 
vice during recent times.” 

A TESTIMONIAL dinner in honor of Professor 
Edward A. White, head of the department of 
floriculture and ornamental horticulture at Cor- 
nell University, on the occasion of his retirement 
following twenty-six years of active service, will 
be given by Cornell graduates and friends on 
June 15. 


A MUSIC service was held on April 30 in Bat- 
tell Chapel, Yale University, in honor of Dr. 
Harry Benjamin Jepson, professor of applied 
music, university organist and director for 
thirty-two years of the College Chapel Choir, 
who will retire in June. 


AT the luncheon held in connection with the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
School of Education of the University of Penn 
sylvania, on April 22, the speakers were Dr. 
Frank P. Graves, first dean of the School of 
Education; Dean John H. Minnick, for the 
past eighteen years dean of the School of Edu- 
cation; Dr. Arthur J. Jones, senior member of 
the department of education; Dr. Arnold K. 
Henry, vice-president in charge of Undergrad- 
uate Schools of the university; Miss Althea 
Kratz, directress of women of the university, 
and members of the Alumni Association. 


At the annual joint meeting of the New Jersey 


Secondary School Teachers Association, the 
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Department of Public Instruction and 
the State University of New Jersey, held on 
May 5, the principal speakers were Dr. Robert 
Clothier, president of Rutgers University; Dr. 
Charles H. Elliott, Commissioner of Education 
for the State of New Jersey; and Dr. Ernest 
W. Butterfield, superintendent of schools in 
Bloomfield, Conn., formerly State Commissioner 


of Edueation for Connecticut. 


EXERCISES commemorating the seventy-first 
anniversary of the founding of Hampton In- 
stitute, Virginia, were held on April 28. Dr. 
Frederick D. Patterson, president of Tuskegee 
Institute, gave the principal address. 


Tue twenty-fourth National Recreation Con- 
cress under the presidency of Dr. John H. 
Finley, editor emeritus of The New York Times, 
will be held in Boston from October 9 to 13. It 
will bring together about 1,500 persons from all 
parts of the United States and Canada. Repre- 
sentatives from public and private recreation 
agencies, from schools, colleges, churches, from 
various departments of federal, state, county 
and local governments, city planners, park ex- 
ecutives and housing experts are expected to 
attend. 

THe trustees of the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation at their meeting at the Harvard 
Club awarded seventeen scholarships of a total 
value of $20,000 to American students selected 
for advanced studies at the universities of Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden during the academic 
year 1939-40. Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, presi- 
dent of the foundation, stated that the newly 
appointed fellows, representing eleven American 
colleges and universities, had been selected from 
among more than two hundred applicants from 
ninety-six universities whose eredentials were 
considered by a fellowship jury under the chair- 
manship of Dr. William Hovgaard, professor 
emeritus of naval design and construction in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The fel- 
lows appointed will go abroad during the sum- 
lier months, reporting in the fall to the universi- 
hes and other institutions of learning in the 
countries to which they are accredited. Likewise 
4 group of Seandinavian fellows of the founda- 
tion, fifteen Danish, ten Norwegian and twenty- 

Swedish, will come to the United States. 
Four of the American students going to Seandi- 
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navian universities will study chemistry; two 
are appointed for the study of architecture, and 
two for the study of art. Other appointments 
are in the social sciences, economies, history and 
government, in literature, adult education, an- 
thropology, physies and cellulose. 


THE Divisions of Science and of Engineering 
at Iowa State College are cooperating in a re- 
search program on highway safety. In this they 
have the support of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, the Iowa State Safety Council and the Iowa 
Department of Public Instruction. The work 
is in charge of Professor A. R. Lauer, of the 
department of psychology, and of Professor R. 
A. Moyer, of the department of civil engineer- 
ing. The training and examination of drivers, 
highway construction and certain aspects of 
automobile construction are among the subjects 
investigated. Special emphasis will be given to 
highway safety in the first summer session of 
1939, when Professor Amos Neyhart, of Penn- 
sylvania State College, will give lectures for 
several days. 


THE Methodist Uniting Conference meeting in 
Kansas City on May 3 approved a committee 
report setting up a board of education to oversee 
the educational institutions of the new united 
church, universities, theological seminaries and 
other schools. Under the plan adopted, the 
board will be split into three divisions, one 
having charge of the institutions of learning. 
This division will have its headquarters in Chi- 
eago. One of the other divisions will have 
charge of religious education in the churches, 
and the third, the editorial division, will be in 
control of educational printing. The two latter 
divisions will have their headquarters in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Each of the three divisions will 
have an executive secretary. The question arose 
as to how these officers were to be appointed. 
The report recommended appointment by the 
new board, and this was the action finally taken. 
The three Methodist Churches uniting—the 
Methodist Episcopalians, the Southern Metho- 
dists and the Methodist Protestants—control 
in all 139 educational institutions, excluding 
seminaries, with net resources of $294,980,114 
and with an enrolment of 93,491 students. 
The united church maintains ten 
seminaries. 


theological 
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THE Minnesota Legislature recently granted 
an annual maintenance appropriation of $3,540,- 
000 to the University of Minnesota for each year 
of the coming biennium, a slight increase over 
the appropriations of 1937. Minor increases 
were made in appropriations for special projects 
which the Legislature designates every two years. 
The Institute of Child Welfare, which has long 
been supported by foundation grants that have 
now expired, will now receive the sum of $20,000 
a year from the state. 

THE THOMAS F. HouGATe Lisrary, the gift of 
the General Education Board of New York City, 
built and equipped at a cost of $100,000 and 
endowed by Mrs. Annie Merner Pfeiffer and the 
late Henry Pfeiffer, of New York City, for a 
like amount, was dedicated at Bennett College, 
Greensboro, N. C., on April 16. 

ON the one hundred and twentieth anniversary 
of its founding, Centre College of Kentucky will 
receive the largest single gift in its history 
through a bequest of about $400,000 from the 
late Guy Easton Wiseman. 


A BILL has been passed by the Maryland Legis- 
lature providing for salary increases for school 
teachers and eliminating the differential between 
salaries received by high-school and elementary 
teachers. Increases of from $50 to $650 will be 
spread over an eight- to ten-year period at a rate 
of not more than $100 in any two years. 
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For the first time in its history, Idaho has 
levied an ad valorem tax for schools and relief. 
Two bills authorize the tax, one of $2,000,000 
for public schools, and one of $2,800,000 for re- 
lief. The special revenues which heretofore had 
gone into the school fund as a continuing appro- 
priation will now go into the general fund for 
budgeting. 


A BILL which will raise Lineoln University for 
Negroes at Jefferson City to the standards of 
the University of Missouri at Columbia has been 
passed by the Missouri Senate 25 to 6. It was 
designed to meet a ruling of the United States 
Supreme Court in the ease of Lloyd L. Gaines, 
St. Louis Negro. The court held that Gaines, 
who had been denied admittance to the Univer- 
sity of Missouri Law School because of his race, 
must be admitted until the state established 
comparable law school for Negroes. 


A BILL to establish sixteen years as the eom- 
pulsory school attendance age, and to allow an 
exemption to children of fourteen engaged in 
farm work or domestie service, passed the Penn- 
sylvania House of Representatives on April 19. 
The vote was 145 to 25. 


A BILL has been introduced in the Senate to 
establish suitable schools for children in the 
Federal community of Yellowstone Park, which 
is said to be one of the few places in the United 
States where schools are not provided. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


EDUCATORS SEE GHOSTS 

Axsout twenty-five years ago an anonymous 
author regaled the educational world with the 
publication of a “Joysome History of Educa- 
tion.” When the time comes to write the history 
of education in the past decade it will be possible 
to make it amusing without distorting any facts. 
Ever since Professor George S. Counts dared the 
schools to build a new social order and distracted 
attention from what Comenius referred to as the 
puerilia illa toties nauseata of education and 
instruction, a group of educators have become 
politically minded and see social significance in 
every aspect of the educative process from ad- 
ministration to the teaching of the three R’s. To 
dismiss a teacher for incompetence—a difficult 


task at best, even if an approved and incontro- 
vertible scale of teaching competence were avail- 
able—is to run the risk of being suspected as a 
Fascist or Communist. To tell pupils that two 
and two make four is imposition or indoctrina- 
tion and, therefore, Fascist; to allow them to 
fumble is to train them in their God-given right 
to exercise their own initiative and reach their 
own decisions and is, therefore, democratic. To 
allow pupils to say “it ain’t,” provided that they 
convey their meaning to others, is to help them 
to share an experience and is, therefore, coopera- 
tive and collective; to correct them is to thwart 
their growth and free expression and is, there- 
fore, undemocratic. 

Those groups which are loudest to-day in 
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decrying mechanistic influence in education are 
the first to expect a one to one relationship be- 
tween what is done in the schools and what 
happens ultimately to the pupils long after they 
have left them. Those who are most vociferous 
in their demands that education should be 
adapted to changing needs are the first to expect 
that political and social attitudes developed in 
the schools will remain unaffected by the chang- 
ing circumstances in which all pupils will find 
themselves later as adults. The question is never 
raised as to the reasons why the products of the 
same education—a traditional classical curricu- 
lum, for example-—diverge subsequently into con- 
servatives, liberal or radical, or may even remain 
completely indifferent on social and_ political 
matters. 

An excellent illustration of current methods 
of looking for ghosts in education is provided by 
Professor S. A. Courtis in an article in the 
January issue of the University of Michigan 
School of Edueation Bulletin. “Inspired,” as he 
says in a footnote, “by a careful analysis of ‘Ten- 
tative Theses of the Essentialist Education Asso- 
ciation, ”’ Dr. Courtis professes to see “The 
Fascist Menace in Edueation.” To the best of 
my knowledge the “Tentative Theses” have never 
been published'; nor is there an Essentialist 
Association, only “The Essentialist Committee 
for the Advancement of Education”; nor were 
the “Theses” adopted or circulated by this com- 
mittee. Further, Dr. Courtis nowhere gives any 
citation from the “Tentative Theses” to substan- 
tiate that he had found in them a shred of evi- 
dence of the Faseist Menace. So far as the 
“Tentative Theses” are concerned, the “Fascist 
Menace in Edueation” is an hallucination arising 
perhaps from Dr. Courtis’ discovery that “We 
live in a day of emotional stress and strain.” 
Edueation, says Dr. Courtis, “has hitherto been 
relatively free from the antagonisms and inten- 
tional class or party conflicts which are operating 
in so many walks of life.” “It now appears that 
the golden age in education is drawing to a 
close,” which means, according to his interpreta- 
tion, that any reasoned and considered criticism 
of current educational practices must obviously 
Re To avoid any misconception I disclaim author- 
Ship of these ‘* Theses.’’ Indeed, I was ‘‘inspired’’ 
by Dr. Courtis’ article to secure a copy and read 


tha ¢«m ’ j i 
the ‘‘Theses’? for myself in the interests of accu- 
racy of interpretation. 
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be interpreted as Fascist; others could with just 
as much justification describe it as Communist; 
in any case, criticism, however valid and legiti- 
mate professionally, becomes synonymous with 
subversion. 

It is not necessary here to discuss in detail the 
unfounded assumption by Dr. Courtis of the 
identity of types of education and forms of gov- 
ernment. Fascist Italy under the Gentile Reform 
adopted activity methods and an activity eurricu- 
lum; Communist Russia for twelve years pinned 
its faith on all the crudities of progressive edu- 
cation; and Nazi Germany has taken over the 
Arbeitsmethode and Arbeitsprinzip of the Ger- 
man Republic. On the other hand, the most 
advanced democracies—the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, New Zealand, and Australia—are more 
essentialist in their educational programs than 
any American essentialist would to-day approve. 
One might, if one chose to follow the inspired 
flights of Dr. Courtis, reach the conclusion that 
the “emotional stress and strain” and the “con- 
fusion and distress” which he sees about us, are 
the results of the progressive education move- 
ment which anteceded and synchronized with 
them. 

Dr. Courtis carefuliy refrained from giving 
by direct quotation any statement in the “Ten- 
tative Theses” which in any way smacked of 
Fascism or of menace of any kind except to 
forms of progressive education which such of its 
leaders as Bode and Dewey have recently de- 
plored. Now, where is the Fascist menace to 
education? Is the following passage Fascist, or 
does Dr. Courtis take exception to it as un- 
American? 


The American Constitution has been proved by 
history a sufficient guarantee of and a fecund in- 
spiration for the free development—political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural—of the individuals and groups 
composing the American people. Through its pro- 
vision for amendment the Constitution furnishes 
adequate means for adaptation to the needs of the 
times. Therefore, this Association believes that the 
understanding, love, and preservation of the Ameri- 
ean ideal and form of government is an essential 
objective of American education. The Essentialists 
are opposed to the use of the schools for the promo- 
tion of totalitarian forms of government, whether 
communist or fascist, under whatever labels or dis- 
guises. Human life and happiness being of the 
highest value, no social order or form of govern- 
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ment which maintains itself by sacrificing the indi- 
vidual to a doctrine should be promoted by the 
school. 

Had Dr. Courtis cited this passage he would 
have deprived himself of the opportunity of list- 
ing three of “the aims of the enemies of progres- 
sive education [which] appear to be the aims of 
fascists everywhere.” These aims are “(1) to 
preserve an approved social order unchanged; 
(2) to indoctrinate children with beliefs, customs 
and values, essential to the preservation of the 
status quo, by rigid prescription of the content 
of the curriculum and of memoriter methods of 
learning; (3) to exercise discipline and control 
in terms of the ‘able’—those self-elected ‘supe- 
rior’ individuals or nations who judge themselves 
desirable rulers of their neighbors.” 

The other three aims are “(4) to belittle the 
worth of all free scientific experimentation whose 
outcomes can not be predetermined to accord 
with the accepted ideology; (5) to discredit all 
values other than their own and all suggestions 
that values should also be appraised impartially 
and scientifically ; (6) to glorify duty, obedience, 
restraint, nationalism, sectionalism, racial pride, 
and all other influences which blind men to truth 
and stifle national rebellion against unjust domi- 
nation.” One can only ask whether Dr. Courtis 
was inspired to discover these aims from passages 
from the “Tentative Theses” like the following: 

Liberal education is conceived as the educative 
process leading to the acquisition of such informa- 
tion, habits of mind, and moral dispositions as 
would enrich the life of the learner with worthy 
ideals and appreciations and would also liberate 
him from unintentional and, more particularly, 
from intentional impositions on his mind, designed 
by individuals or groups seeking to enslave him to 
a doctrine. 

In other words, liberal education has for its pur- 
pose forearming the pupil with the knowledge of 
the modes of thinking and living, of the ideais, 
aspirations, achievements, and failures of mankind, 
thus endowing him with the ability to exercise inde- 
pendent judgment. Independent judgment is here 
conceived as judgment critical of itself and of other 
people’s ideas and interpretations concerning funda- 
mental social, aesthetic, and moral problems. 


I could go on with other quotations from the 
“Tentative Theses,” but the passages already 
cited should be enough to prove that Dr. Courtis 
probably had a lapse of memory when he sug- 
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gests that his article was inspired by the “Tenta. 
tive Theses of the Essentialist Association.” He 
also had a similar lapse when he so far forgot the 
type of education adopted by and for the Ameri. 
can democracy of the nineteenth century as to 
say that “it is a fact that our system to this day 
is fundamentally fascist in spirit and practice, 
an inheritance from the days when democracies 
were unknown or unrespected”—one hundred 
and fifty years of history, as well as Mussolini’s 
claim to creative originality, dismissed in thirty 
words! 

As far as I am concerned, I am as ardent a 
believer in and propagandist for the ideals of 
American democracy as is Dr. Courtis, but that 
does not and will not deter me from insisting 
that progressive education is not the method to 
preserve and maintain them. Although I beliey: 
that they are wrong, I believe in the sincerity 
of the progressives and only ask that they believe 
equally in the sincerity of the so-called essen- 
tialists. We are both interested in the preserva- 
tion of American democracy and nothing will be 
gained by adopting the name-calling device ex- 
cept to evade the real issue—what is the best 
education for this American democracy? As | 
wrote in an article in SCHOOL AND Socizty 
(March 19, 1938, p. 375): 


And so the real issue in education is not attacked. 
New banners are unfurled, new slogans are evolved, 
and new societies are formed to fight not for the 
improvement of education but to protect the banners 
and slogans. 


Professor Dewey, I was later happy to read, 
made a similar plea in the concluding words ot 
his “Experience and Education”: 


The basic question concerns the nature of educa- 
tion with no qualifying adjectives prefixed. What 
we want and need is education pure and simple, and 
we shall make surer and faster progress when we 
devote ourselves to finding out just what education 
is and what conditions have to be satisfied in order 
that education may be a reality and not a name or 
a slogan. It is for this reason alone that I have 
emphasized the need for a sound philosophy of 
experience, 


The real menace is that a public, grown tired 
of bickerings within the profession of education, 
will say a “plague on both your houses,” and 
the responsibility for destroying the most impor- 
tant instrument for preserving democracy will be 
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» those who refuse to face the issue and who 
prefer labels and name-calling to their proper 
task of defining the meaning of education for 
American democracy. Members of the educa- 
tional profession have enough of a task and they 
are challenged on all sides—by the Reports of 
the President’s Advisory Committee, by the New 
rk State Regents’ Inquiry, by the Carnegie 
undation’s Study, to cite a few examples—to 
develop a system of education which will produce 
intelligent and enlightened citizens of democracy. 
Ghost-hunting smacks too much of heroics and 
can be left to individuals and groups which are 
only too ready to be inspired by the “day of emo- 
onal stress and strain” to “see things.” 


I. L. KANDEL 


Yi 
Fi 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE NEW OTHER-WORLDLINESS 
MepIEVALISM came to its apex of influence dur- 
ing the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The 
Christian Chureh at first had fostered other- 
worldly ideals, and the most universally accepted 
way of life was in the direction of the heavenly 
existence that was anticipated after death. 
Earthly living was regarded as merely a prepa- 
ration for the more worthy kind of life to come. 
Men and women with spiritual aspirations were 
accustomed to withdraw from material things 
and worldly affairs in favor of religious exer- 
cises and the contemplation of the eternal. 
When the fourteenth century arrived a new 
nfluence was beginning to be felt. There was 
a returning interest in earthly activities and a 
breaking away from the religious theory of 
other-worldliness. The crusades had brought the 
western world in direct contact with the near- 
east and in less direct association with the na- 
s of the far-east. The western Europeans 
were learning that some of the eastern popula- 
tions enjoyed more of the good things of life 
than they did. There was a growing commerce 
between the sections, and the men and women 
of the west were developing a rapidly increasing 
desire to share some of the physical and prac- 
tical advantages enjoyed by the residents of the 
orient. They began to yearn for the pleasures 
ot life here below in preference to the long- 
deferred satisfactions that had been promised 
lor the life after death. They began to seek 
some of the thrills of this world in contrast to 
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the spiritual exaltation looked for in a vague 
and distant future. 

This movement came to a climax during the 
Renaissance. A new other-worldliness appeared 
on the scene; and the enthusiasm for this new 
intellectual force had a double significance. The 
geographical outlook was towards the east, and 
the historical interest was in “the glory that was 
Greece and the grandeur that was Rome.” The 
classical authors unfolded a literature that repre- 
sented a mode of life that was more humanistic 
than the stereotyped existence of the drab Mid- 
dle Ages. The here-and-now philosophy of life 
dominated the thoughts and feelings of this era, 
and a spirited revival of learning was soon under 
way. This movement resulted in the develop- 
ment of secondary schools to serve the universi- 
ties; and many Latin and Greek scholars estab- 
lished reputations for their breadth of knowledge 
and for the depth of their understanding of the 
meaning of life. The fifteenth century gave 
Europe some teachers of great ability and re- 
nown; and this attention given to the classical 
masterpieces and to the education of adolescent 
boys made it necessary to provide a basic ele- 
mentary training for the potential students of 
the secondary school. A short time later the 
religious reformation brought to full fruition 
this developing interest in primary grade in- 
struction. 

There was still another aspect to this expand- 
ing concept of other-worldliness. The eyes and 
hearts of the explorers were turning westward, 
and during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies numerous colonies were established in the 
newly discovered western world. Here was still 
another direction toward which the discontented 
could turn and an unexplored area for the exer- 
cising of the European zest for adventure and 
excitement. The mind of man moves forever 
forward to new frontiers and to conquests that 
are always significant. How fruitful the cam- 
paign for new routes and undeveloped conti- 
nents has been. How very profitable it has 
proved to be for civilization that the leaders of 
every generation have had the courage to assert 
their desires and to give concrete expression to 
their aspirations. How beneficial it is to have 
this idea of other-worldliness recur with the 
“fresh fields and pastures new” that have 
tempted the adventurous souls of every century. 

To-day we have still another interpretation of 
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what has been called other-worldliness. This 
new definition involves our moderately wide- 
spread concern for internationalism. This other 
world is the effective means of pulling us away 
from our provincial selves in the direction of a 
better appreciation of cosmopolitan values. The 
nineteenth century saw its birth, and the twen- 
tieth will not terminate before some genuine 
progress has been made in favor of trans-frontier 
This aspect of the 
cycle has been long delayed, and the perfecting 
of our culture waits on the further rounding out 
of this more modern conception of other-world- 


friendliness and world peace. 


liness. 

As the individual in his development passes 
through the successive stages of infant depen- 
dence, adolescent independence and adult inter- 
dependence, just so have the various groups 
risen from the primitive dependence of ancient 
times through the period of nationalistic inde- 
pendence to the present era of striving for inter- 
national interdependence. Full realization will 
have to be reserved for a later generation; but 
a sound foundation is being established to-day 
as a result of the increasing interest of the sev- 
eral leading races in each other—despite the cur- 
rent phase of political emphasis on racial purity 
Our expanding 
press and our universal radio service are pos- 


and national self-sufficiency. 


sibly more to be reckoned with as forces working 
for world integration than any of the vagaries 
of diplomatic expediency propounded by the 
present crop of dictators. 
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Europe discovered America during the critica] 
decades of the sixteenth and seventeenth cep. 
turies, whereas we have been learning the jm. 
portance of knowing more about Europe, Asia, 
Africa and South America during the last quar- 
ter of a century primarily—sincee the outbreak of 
the World War in 1914. At the present moment 
our economic, cultural and social interests are 
being widened by our inescapable contact with 
the isms, institutions, ideals and experiments of 
the dozens of countries that comprise the rest of 
the world. We live in a day that reveals a world 
of many parts dominated by materialism, blood 
differentiation, over-militarization, un-christian 
paganism and unwarranted persecution ; and yet, 
the very unfavorableness of this surface situa- 
tion may provide the most suitable construction 
material for the building of a more substantia 
civilization. 

There is a unique other-worldliness in th 
process of evolution, the consummation of which 
may secure for mankind more satisfying advan- 
tages than even the most orthodox expositor of 
medieval theology ever dreamed possible. As 
our faith in man is extended and a more uni- 
versal and democratic form of education is main- 
tained for the welfare of every living human 
being, the more fully will the dreams of our 
most spiritually-minded idealists be linked with 
the objectives of those who plod their way along 
the paths of practical enterprise. 

Carrot, D. CHAMPLIN 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS IN INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 

Since 1919 the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, organized and directed by Dr. Stephen 
Duggan, has been rendering a unique service in 
developing means for securing a better under- 
standing on the part of the American people of 
the problems and purposes of other peoples and 
of assisting other peoples to understand us. At 
a time when the influences of narrowing national- 
isms have had unfortunate effects upon the cul- 
tural relations between different peoples, efforts 
to develop international appreciation are of par- 
ticularly high value. 

One of the chief activities of the Institute in 


strengthening the ties of international under- 
standing is the exchange of students between the 
United States and other countries. The arrange- 
ments according to which almost four hundred 
college and university students,{ Americans going 
abroad and foreign students coming to the United 
States are annually enabled to spend a year of 
study in an institution of higher learning in 4 
country not their own are carefully supervised 
by the Institute.| This movement is of inestim- 
able value, and is perhaps the most significant 
single activity carried on by the Institute. 0! 
signal importance also is the work of circuiting 
distinguished foreign scholars, particularly in the 
field of international relations, to American ¢ol- 
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leges and universities. Assistance is also given 
to professors on sabbatical leave or engaged in 
special res arch projects, and exchanges of pro- 
fessors are sometimes negotiated. As the wave 
of political and racial persecution has spread 
from country to country in the last years, the In- 
stitute has led in movements of academic assist- 
ance particularly for teachers, but has assisted 
refugee students as well. The library and in- 
formation services are of obvious importance to 
educators in all parts of the world, and requests 
for information and advice are answered in sur- 


prisingly large numbers. The publications of 


the Institute have a recognized standing and 
value in this field, especially the monthly News 
Bulletin and the “Annual Report” of the Direc- 
tor. Special publications are issued from time to 


time. Such in general are several of the most 
important activities by which the Institute main- 
tains a broadening way for international under- 
standing even in these trying and often discour- 
aging times. 

In seeking to further international education 
through student exchanges on the college and 
university level, there are problems involved that 
demand taet, patience and faith. The students, 
at an eager and alert age, are faced with the 
need of readjustment in a community and aca- 
demie environment usually totally different from 
that in which they have had previous training. 
To the American student going abroad, there is 
a very different institutional organization, and 
he is thrown quite upon his own as to methods 
of study, attendance upon lectures or participa- 
tion in academic affairs. The foreign student 
coming to the United States, on the other hand, 
is faced with a comparatively strict college or 
university routine to which he is in the main 
expected to conform, and is apt to be surprised 
that he can not entirely pick and choose that 
which he himself regards will best contribute to 
getting the most out of the American year. It 
is gratifying to see, however, how uniformly 
several hundred men and women students, work- 
ing in foreign lands, adjust and adapt them- 
selves very satisfactorily to their new condi- 
Hons of training. 

But when there is a comment, bordering on 
complaint, it is usually due to the fact that the 
European student coming to us wishes to be in 
a special category, aloof from required attend- 
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ance upon classes and free from restrictive regu- 
lations. In most eases, as a matter of fact, as 
long as the exchange student is probably not 
working for a degree, the American dean or 
student counselor does realize that probably the 
foreign student needs a special and less cramping 
regimen to profit most from the American year, 
and arranges accordingly. Fortunately it is only 
a small number of administrators who maintain 
that foreign students are not adjustable, mean- 
ing that they do not fit exactly, or comfortably, 
into our more rigid academic routine. They 
sometimes do not realize that the foreign student 
who does not measure up to a certain standard 
of conformity, and who seems handicapped with 
linguistic lacks, or is limited in other ways, may 
return to the homeland to do a remarkable piece 
of work in the field of his or her major interest. 

A foreign student of only average ability—and 
most of them are well above the average in terms 
of our own youth of corresponding age—is an 
asset to any academic community in at least the 
following ways: to help in refining our national- 
ist thinking, to broaden our outlook on the per- 
plexities of others, to aid us in evaluating the 
trends and methods of other countries, to increase 
our desire to travel abroad and to impress upon 
us our one-language limitations, In connection 
with the last point, it is unfortunate that we are 
now entering another period of decline in foreign 
modern language study in our American schools, 
especially in German and Italian, the languages 
of the chief European fascist ‘states. 
had been gradually recovering from its position 


German 


of practical elimination from our secondary 
schools after the World War. Again the study 
of German is now in a period of rapid decline, 
and Italian may follow in its train. French 
maintains its position in our schools more con- 
sistently than any other foreign language, and 
especially under the present world conditions this 
is quite understandable. But this regrettable 
situation as to modern language study only ren- 
The 
general cultural and social value of foreign 
It should become 
equally obvious also that the command of the 


ders worse our one-language limitation. 
language study is obvious. 


foreign language itself, of any nation with which 
the American people have important relation- 
ships, is a distinct advantage in achieving inter- 
national understanding. 
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There are certain European academic tech- 
niques that are being introduced in an increasing 
number of American institutions and with which 
the European students coming to us are thus 
very familiar. These include plans for indepen- 
dent study, now introduced for our college 
juniors and seniors—the years, that is, that rep- 
resent the first years of European university 
work. The tutorial system and opportunities 
now quite commonly given to college upper class- 
men to work in fields of concentration have long 
been in practice especially in England, but on 
the Continent as well. In educational organiza- 
tion the idea of our junior college represents an 
influence of the continental plan of academie 
division as in the French lycée and German 
gymnasium. 

On the other hand, certain practices long com- 
mon in our educational circles are only now 
taking hold, somewhat gradually, in different 
parts of Europe. Except in the totalitarian 
faseist states, whether large or small, there is a 
real desire that education should now contribute 
more definitely to the economic and social im- 
provement of the masses in Europe. This has 


ever been a declared objective of our educational 


system. Increased attention is being given to 
summer sessions, but the courses are not organ- 
ized as with us for the purpose of securing those 
blessed hours and points of credit, in which we 
become inextricably involved. The arrangements 
are more formal, with courses given only in cer- 
tain fields. It is interesting however, that the 
venerable English Universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford will give courses for the first time in the 
summer of 1939 so designed in the length of the 
session and in the character of the courses that 
they will appeal especially to American teachers, 
who, it is expected, will be able to secure univer- 
sity eredits transferable to an American univer- 
sity. This is a significant trend. 

It is difficult to judge whether the educational 
sightseeing tours of sizable groups of students, to 
sites in their own country and to other countries 
as well, are an indigenous American or European 
phenomenon. Suffice it to say that these student 
wanderings have become a marked characteristic 
in Europe in recent years. 

In the foreign institutions there has never been 
that accompanying emphasis upon character 
training and the development of personality that 
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has marked and made distinct the spirit and work 
of the American undergraduate college. Some 
maintain that this type of collegiate training is 
passing from our educational picture, and if this 
proves to be the ease, it will be an unfortunate 
and regrettable withdrawal. One of the most 
influential features of the small American college, 
that unique unit in educational organization, has 
been its general emphasis upon educating the 
student over a wider area than merely from “the 
neck up.” In that essential fact, with all that it 
implies and involves, has lain much of the differ- 
ence between the American and European sys- 
tems of higher education. In the development 
of personality, through the training and guidance 
of feelings as well as thoughts, we actually have 
the means of strengthening the democratic way 
of life and resisting the inroads of the totali- 
tarian advance. 

The most pronounced trends and changes in 
European education to-day are due to the sys- 
tems of totalitarian dictatorships. Not all die- 
tatorships are of a thoroughgoing totalitarian 
character, and in such eases there is not such 
a complete and serious disarrangement of the 
organization and spirit of the educational proc- 
eses. Certain of the Near Eastern countries 
would serve as illustrations. But under the 
régimes in Germany, in Italy and in Russia 
(with some restrictions here due to its vast- 
ness), the totalitarian broom sweeps into every 
corner, with the result that academic freedom 
and initiative are thrown into complete discard. 
Nothing short 6f “Gleichschaltung” is permitted. 
The Minister of Propaganda is more powertul 
than the Minister of Edueation, and dictates the 
forms and content of formal education, as well 
as general culture in all its phases. The scien- 
tifie spirit has no safeguards in these circum- 
stances, and the fear of taking initiative or re- 
sponsibility stultifies constructive work. 

Totalitarian education becomes the regimenta- 
tion of mind and body to produce individuals 
totally controlled and subdued for the service 
of the state. Some of the most outspoken siate- 
ments of this idea were made by responsible 
German officials at the ceremonies in celebration 
of the 500th anniversary of the founding of 
Heidelberg University in June, 1936. A sentence 
or two from an address given at that time by 
Professor Ernest Krieck will illustrate. “We 

















jo not know of nor recognize,” he said, “truth 
for truth’s sake or seience for science’s sake. We 
now seek a science that forms the whole human 
character in accord with the great racial and 
nolitieal task before us.” This obviously is the 
absolute antithesis of democratic educational 
als as constantly proclaimed in countries still 
pledged to freedom, where a devotion to scientific 
truth and a knowledge of the broad economic, 
political and spiritual facts of the entire modern 
world are demanded and studied. 

It will suffice to list only a few of the practical 
deductions from totalitarian education. These 
are characteristic of any totalitarian system, but 
are probably most marked under German effi- 
ciency. Admission to secondary and higher edu- 
cational institutions depends upon a political and 
not an academic record. This of course applies 
to teacher and student alike, so that many of the 
createst of a country’s scientists are forced from 
their teaching positions to go into private re- 
search or to flee the country. The academic dress 
of the university life, so to speak, both in form 
and activity, becomes political, if not militaristic 
in character. In Germany, Jews have been elim- 
inated as completely as possible from university 
life and from the general cultural activities in 
which they had always held a distinguished place. 
Persons of liberal belief, who have earlier ex- 
pressed themselves, inevitably fall under suspi- 
cion, and are purged, “concentration camped” or 
hurried into exile. Furthermore the higher edu- 
cation of women is discouraged in fascist lands. 
These conditions quite necessarily lead to a low- 
ered conception of the value of higher education. 

To the earnest professor and student, moti- 
vated by considerations of intellectual honesty, 
such conditions become humiliating, if not un- 


bearable. The very basis of a totalitarian state 
is such that there are few academic disciplines 
that are not affeeted. Hence the professors in 


most fields must present biased theses, or stop 
with only partial treatments of their subjects, 
and retire from the lecture-room with regret. 
After a certain period in such an environment, 
the Nazi or Fascist student will not be able to 
distinguish or evaluate clearly. Sustained schol- 
arly work becomes increasingly difficult, as the 
present conditions continue or are aggravated. 
That there are real values to study in any totali- 
‘arian country is indisputable. This certainly 
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applies to foreign language study, and to the use 
of the environment as a laboratory for the study 
of economic, political and social experiments. 
And one American student ventured the opinion, 
after a year in Hitler’s Germany, that the chief 
asset was “a sharper understanding of America!” 

Disinterested research and academic standards 
are essential to intellectual progress. Despite the 
fact that the totalitarian system of education has 
been in its real stride for only about three or 
four years in Germany, the effects of the truth 
just stated are, according to some, already mak- 
ing themselves obvious in the training of the 
German student. It is significant, and astonish- 
ing as well, that the community of learning is so 
sensitive, so spiritually one, that in so short a 
time there has come the realization in centers 
thousands of miles from Central Europe, based 
upon observation of students themselves, that 
German learning has already begun to deterior- 
ate. The political undermining of university life 
has proceeded farther in some universities than 
in others, but naturally the baneful influences 
are general. In the train of politically minded 
scholarship, if such it may be called, there follows 
scholastic indifference, which still further lessens 
the potential ability of the student. It has 
already become a matter of comment on the part 
of some American educators, who are in a posi- 
tion to observe German students at the present 
time, that they are now less well prepared than 
formerly, in academic courses and in general in- 
terest, to accomplish satisfactorily the work in 
an American college. That there are still many 
exceptions is of course undoubted, but these 
preliminary premonitions are significant. 

To the extent that the Nazi standards are 
forced upon the other countries, their educational 
systems will suffer correspondingly, with the 
inevitable effects upon student standards and 
ideals. Sinee Anschluss, the Austrian universi- 
ties enjoy a mere shadow of their former 
prestige. The influence of the Munich Agree- 
ment, with its sequels, upon higher education in 
Czecho-Slovakia is extremely distressing. 

Disinterested research continues to exist in 
those countries in which education and general 
culture have not become chained to the political 
wheels of the state, and hence robbed of intellec- 
tual integrity and inspiration. The British, 
French and Scandinavian institutions are cases 
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in point. The University of Paris, for example, 
is in a condition of academic virility and reason- 
able prosperity, with 35,000 students, of whom 
5,000 are foreigners. With its scientific schools, 
the University of Paris is an excellent cultural 
unity. Furthermore, the houses of the “Cité 
Universitaire” are of remarkable influence in 
developing a fine emphasis upon student friend- 
ship and in breaking down the prejudices among 
different peoples. 

Time was, especially in the decades preceding 
the World War, when many of the most distin- 
guished American scholars were products of the 
German universities. But those were days when 
great scholars abounded in that country, and 
made an irresistible appeal in the world of uni- 
versal learning. Now eminent German scholars 
in large numbers are driven from the country 
In high 


places of cultural influence there is instead the 
authority of Minister of Enlightenment and 


or are foreed into mute retirement. 
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Propaganda Joseph Goebbels and the racist voice 
of Julius Streicher. All through the centuries 
there have been wandering scholars in search of 
truth. The records of the Middle Ages show 
that they wandered not in search of pleasant 
places or impressive buildings, but sought out 
those personalities in the world of learning at 
whose feet they could satisfy as much as possible 
their intellectual and spiritual desires. The same 
influences account for the fact that to-day the 
seats of learning in the totalitarian nations have 
so largely ceased to appeal to the foreign stu- 
dents as places for their study and residence, 
and that they search out those centers where 
learning is unhampered and free, where indepen- 
dent scholars still congregate, and where person- 
ality is yet in high esteem. 
Epaar J. FisHer, 


Assistant Director 
INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


QUOTATIONS 


THE CHILD CONFERENCE 


THIRTY years ago the first Child Conference 
was held in the White House, in the time of 
President Theodore Roosevelt. Two later White 
House conferences were held, culminating in 
that of 1930, which adopted what came to be 
known as the “Children’s Charter.” President 
Franklin Roosevelt, in his opening address of 
the fourth conference, has given a broader scope 
and deeper content to the nation’s concern for 


its children. They have become an “integral 


’ and not merely a “segre- 


part of democracy’ 
gated group” for whom provision is to be made 
as of some body apart. 


There are certain children about whom democ- 


racy is especially concerned in these times and 


must be: the children of the unemployed; other 
children without adequate shelter or food or 
clothing; children of migrating families; chil- 
dren confronted with discrimination and preju- 
dice; children beyond the reach of medical ser- 
vice; children denied help in attaining faith in 
and in the fatherhood of 
God. Not till these and such as these are in- 
eluded in democracy’s concern can we feel 
The charter which has 


an ordered universe 


secure about its future. 


been written “for every child” needs only more 
specific provision for those of whom the Presi- 
dent has made special mention. 

No statistical divination, no state examina- 
tions, ean tell what child will be seleeted for the 
great responsibilities or honors thirty, forty, 
fifty years hence. Democracy’s way, as Homer 
Folks suggested, is to make provision for “the 
major needs of all the children.” The fourth 
White House Conference of 1939 has made it 
its special task: (1) to determine and define the 
minimum needs for the suitable rearing of chil- 
dren to be adequate citizens of the American 
democracy; (2) to measure the extent to which 
these services are now being actually rendered 
and where they fall short in volume, quality or 
distribution; (3) to find out the causes for such 
shortcomings as may be found, and (4) to ascer- 
tain and recommend how such eauses can be re- 
moved, and how suitable provision for child 
health, training and development may be 
adapted to every type of condition and cireum- 
stance and be effective for every child in the 
United States. 

Recommendations of committees appointed at 
this session will be brought to the final session 
in 1940. Meanwhile we shall be more than ever 
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‘ous of the child in democracy’s house.— 


eonse 


The New York Times. 


WHO MAY USE THE SCHOOLS 


TRADITIONALLY, citizens who differ on public 
questions, whether these deal with the local tax 
rate or the nation’s foreign policy, meet in a 
public schoolhouse to thresh out their differences. 
This practice the Board of Education of New 
York City has always encouraged, but it now 
serves notice that certain types of assemblies will 
not be tolerated. It has “advised” Dr. Harold 
(;, Campbell, the superintendent of schools, that 
persons or organizations advocating “domestic 
violence or the overthrow of our government by 
foree”? or advoeating “intolerance of any re- 
ligious or racial group” shall not be allowed to 
meet in the schools. 

That the school board should approve such a 
regulation is not surprising; what is not com- 
prehensible is the tacties it followed in consider- 
ing a resolution dealing with the same problem 
submitted by Colonel Walter Jeffreys Carlin, 
one of its members. Colonel Carlin’s original 


GRADUATE STUDY AND PROBLEMS OF 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN! 

Over the six-year period, 1929-35, less than 
4 per cent. and 3 per cent., respectively, of all 
doctors’ and masters’ studies in education were 
concerned with problems of special education. 
If it may be estimated that from one fourth to 
one third of our children and youth require spe- 
cial consideration in the solution of their eduea- 
tional problems, the relatively small number of 
graduate theses in this area is a matter of deep 
concern. 

A similar analysis of doctors’ and masters’ 
studies over the period, 1935-1939, has been 
made. During the two-year period, 1935-1937, 
41 doctors’ dissertations and 131 masters’ theses 
dealt with problems of special education. There 
were 596 doctors’ and 5,305 masters’ studies in 
the entire field of education completed during 
the same period. This means that less than 5 per 
cent. of the doctors’ and less than 3 per cent. 


_| Abstract of a report made to the International 
Council for Exceptional Children at Detroit, Feb- 
Tuary 25, 1939. The writer is chairman of the 
research committee of the council. 
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resolution, submitted last December, was am- 
biguously worded. It sought to deny use of the 
schools to meetings “of a controversial nature 
liable to arouse ill feeling, jealousy or dissen- 
sion.” Accepting the criticism that this might 
be so misinterpreted as to bar all controversial 
discussion, Colonel Carlin at this week’s meeting 
of the board submitted an amended draft of his 
resolution, instructing the superintendent of 
schools to deny use of the schools for meetings 
which may be “destructive to our form of gov- 
ernment or may incite to violence or arouse 
racial or religious controversy.” This resolution 
the board, by a vote of 3 to 3, rejected, but it 
forthwith approved a statement of principles 
“advising” Dr. Campbell to put into effect re- 
strictions phrased in language almost identical 
with Colonel Carlin’s rejected resolution. 

To the public all this parliamentary fencing 
is unimportant. Under either plan Dr. Camp- 
bell, or the subordinate to whom he delegates the 
task, will have no easy time deciding what meet- 
ings to allow and what meetings to lock out.— 
The New York Sun. 





of the masters’ theses completed in the two-year 
period were concerned with exceptional children. 
From 1937 to 1939, 56 doctoral studies on excep- 
tional groups were initiated, which is approxi- 
mately 5 per cent. of the total 1,061 educational 
theses begun at the doctorate level during the 
two-year period. 

The analysis indicates that more than 45 per 
cent. of the studies deal with problems of social 
maladjustment, behavior and delinquency. Per- 
haps it is to be expected that during a period of 
great economic and social disturbance those 
problems will be investigated most frequently 
which, because of their very acuteness, force 
themselves into the focus of our attention. The 
same explanation may hold in noting that the 
mentally retarded are studied twice as frequently 
as the superior. The relatively large number in 
the area of speech defects is due primarily to 
the efforts of the University of Iowa. 

A comparison of the analysis for 1935-1939 
with that reported for 1929-1935 shows a re- 
markable consistency with respect to centers of 
interest and relative emphasis given to excep- 
tional groups as compared with the entire field 
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of education. These facts suggest that certain 
institutions, leaders and students have been car- 
rying forward their research work over a decade 
of financial stringency without actually losing 
any ground, in terms of number of studies and 
spread of interest, but without any considerable 
gains in these respects. It is probable that some 
of the studies accepted as graduate theses in 
departments of psychology, sociology, social 
work and medicine may throw light on problems 
of exceptional children; however, facilities and 
time have not been available for canvassing such 
fields. 

Another part of the survey lists the institu- 
tions which have been active during the past 
four years in investigating the problems of ex- 
ceptional children. Educational and psychologi- 
eal workers will not be surprised to find a con- 
siderable number of these studies completed at 
Chieago, Columbia, Iowa, Michigan, New York, 
Ohio State and Southern California. In most 
cases it is the presence of interested and com- 
petent workers and adequate facilities in an 
institution which stimulate graduate study and 
research in a given area. 
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As a final word, let us sketch a hypothetica) 
educational picture which may not be so fap. 
tastie as it seems at first inspection. Let ys 
suppose that within the next ten years schoo] 
systems should decide to provide reasonably 
adequate instructional facilities for the approxi- 
mately ten million children who need special 
consideration in the solution of their educationa] 
problems. From what sources could the research 
methods and investigational evidence be secured 
to provide a substantial basis for such a pro- 
gram? How and where could a quarter of 
million teachers be trained in service, and spe- 
cially prepared new teachers be educated, to 
cope with the situation? If one thousand col- 
leges, universities and teachers colleges should 
decide to organize courses calculated to assist 
teachers in dealing with problems of exceptional 
children, from whence would the instructors 
come? Herein reside both a challenge and an 
opportunity for educational and psychological 
workers in general and for the International 
Council for Exceptional Children in particular. 

CarTER V. Goon 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION 

GENERAL education in the United States was 
the chief theme of the twenty-second annual 
meeting of the American Council on Education, 
held at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
on May 5 and 6, with an attendance of nearly 
350 delegates, representing a large majority of 
the 456 organizations and institutions which com- 
pose the council. As President George F. Zook 
detailed it in his annual report, the 1939 mem- 
bership ineludes 32 constituent members, 39 as- 
sociate members and 456 institutional members— 
an increase of 69 per cent. during the past five 
years. “This council,” declared its chairman, 
Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, “occupies a place in 
American education unique and important. Its 
face is toward the future, but behind it is a 
eareer of distinction.” 

There were five main sessions, together wit 
a dinner in the Mayflower ballroom and a 
luncheon at the Cosmos Club, in which nearly 
thirty speakers presented papers or addresses, 


delivered reports and took part in a panel 
discussion. 
EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY 


The high point of all the sessions, it would be 
moderate to say, was the splendid address given 
at the dinner by Sir Willmott Lewis, Washing- 
ton correspondent of the London Times, whose 
subject was “Education and Democracy.” Sir 
Willmott began with an apology for his appear- 
ance as a layman before a group of profes- 
sionals; and then, speaking as a journalist, who 
has lived for many years in the United States, 
he explained that his title referred to “education 
in this democracy, in this country which, from 
an early period in its corporate life had come to 
consider society as homogeneous, not as refleet- 
ing any stratification of citizens within the gen- 
eral order.” 

If the ruling idea is that government should exist 
for the benefit of free and equal citizens, politically 
united in a common purpose, the happiness of ail, 
then education will infallibly be conducted in the 
spirit of that idea. Similarly, in countries where 
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arbitrary distinctions of hereditary status are 

.d—are superimposed, so to speak, upon 
tural variations of human talent and indi- 
| endowment which we all recognize—there 
will be a stratifying of schools as there is a strati- 
fying of society. This is not to say that in a 
homogeneous society there will not be—as there 
should be—different types of schools, but simply 
that these will not reflect class divisions. They 
will, or they should be, dedicated to the free move- 
ment of talent, to the concept of a dynamic order 


rec( gnize 


of moving capacities. 

Sir Willmott suggested that “there is a sense 
in which the United States is every European’s 
‘second country.’” This is so since something 
of the genius, the native energy and the thought 
of every European people has been woven into 
the texture of American life; and “always this 
‘something,’ subtlely modified, Americanized, has 
returned across the Atlantie to work its alehemy 
of change upon the pattern of living of the older 
world.” 

If the real age of a civilization is the number 
if radical changes through which it has passed, 
American civilization is older than much of the 
European. It is still developing. 

The truth is, Sir Willmott thought, “that the 
supreme thing made or to be made in the United 
States is the American people; that the key to 
the suecess or failure of the American experi- 
ment... will be found in the national character, 
in the degree to which social consciousness is 
alive, and the power of self-direction at work.” 
Ie spoke of “an exacerbated nationalism, as we 
see it exemplified in certain other countries,” 
and stressed “the essenee of humanism.” The 
promise of Ameriean culture “is precisely in the 
tact that, from the rich variety of its own popu- 
lation, it ean draw and has drawn upon the 
heritage of other nations.” 

The speaker told of the dream of a democracy 
whose educational system is “dedicated to the 
liberation and eultivation in the individual man 
ot the powers which make for energy and refine- 
ment; dedieated, what is more, to the faith that 
men may vary in their talents and endowment, 
but that these differences are less important, less 
fundamental, than their common humanity.” 
He coneluded: 

Our reliance—our ultimate reliance—is in the 
individual man, in the values which reside in him. 
The state, we say, must exist for his service, and 
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not he for the blind service of the state. The time 
demands, therefore, that we should give by consent 
what elsewhere is exacted by compulsion—our 
strength, our loyalty, all our faculties carried to 
the highest level of their expression and held there 
by foree of will. Has our educational system pre- 
pared us for the test—those of us who are done with 
schools—and is our educational system tuned to 
make of generations to come men and women who 
can be masters of their fate? You, not I, can give 
the answer. 


Speaking likewise at the dinner on the evening 
of May 4, Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, of Colum- 
bia College, Columbia University, directed a por- 
tion of his address to the same general theme as 
Sir Willmott Lewis. “The appropriate educa- 
tion of the individual is the sine qua non of a 
successful democracy.” It is noteworthy, Dean 
Hawkes said, that in the past twenty-two years 
the American Council on Education has foeused 
its services in considerable measure upon the 
aspects of education which “reflect our national 
life and ideals.” 


You will probably agree that if our political 
and social and intellectual way of life means any- 
thing, it means that development in all these direc- 
tions is to be gained by the interaction of freely 
moving and independent minds with each other. 
And you will also agree that minds that are freely 
moving and independent but have nothing in them 
do not help very much. A mind that is so open 
that everything falls out of it is almost as useless 
as one that is completely closed. 

It is hard to believe that the oft-quoted remark 
of Jefferson that the cure of the evils of democracy 
was more democracy meant that the cure could be 
effected by ignorance and indifference. The cure 
for errors due to ignorance and misdirected emotion 
is not continued ignorance and increased heat with- 
out light. Our only hope for the future lies in that 
increase in knowledge and understanding and in 
tolerance that ought to follow sound education. 
If all this is true, it means that the primary aim of 
edueation, so far as it has to do with our national 
culture, is to prepare each individual, intellectually, 
emotionally and ethically, to take charge of himself. 
Only in this way can he serve as a center of influ- 
ence in the kind of social order that this country 
stands for... . 

This means that unless the youth that will make 
up our citizenry are exposed to the intellectual life, 
each according to his capacity, we are headed for 
trouble. It does not mean that knowledge will 
solve all our problems. It does not mean that if a 
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man sees the right he will necessarily choose the 
right. The trained crook is not what we are seek- 
ing. I am not going to argue this dialectic ques- 
tion. It all depends on the definition of terms, 
as most arguments do. My point is that the ap- 
propriate education of the individual is the sine 
qua non of a successful democracy. 


CURRENT TRENDS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
GENERAL EDUCATION 

At the morning session of May 5, a review of 
current trends in the development of general 
education was presented by Mr. V. T. Thayer, 
educational director, Ethical Culture Schools, 
and chairman of the commission on secondary 
school curriculum of the Progressive Education 
Association. Mr. Thayer called attention to the 
“early seeds of general education in the sense 
of an education common to all” as basie in the 
purpose of the Massachusetts decree of 1642 
requiring towns to provide facilities for chil- 
dren. He sketched recent plans for general edu- 
cation, with a reference to “a lusty revival of 
formalism in education. ... Neo-formalism states 
frankly that the major function of school and 
college is to train the mind or intelligence.” .He 
told of the work of the former Experimental 
College at the University of Wisconsin, and of 
the Hutchins plan of general education as ex- 
emplified in the curriculum of St. John’s Col- 
lege of Maryland. 

Mr. Thayer then reported “a second trend in 
the planning and the organization of general 
education [which] is specifie and practical in its 
emphasis. It conceives the student as being pri- 
marily at the receiving end of the educational 
process.” In this category he cited the courses 
at Colgate University, Stephens College, Mis- 
souri, Goucher College and the General College 
of the University of Minnesota. 

Mr. Thayer referred to “case study data on 
some 650 young people” assembled by the com- 
mission on secondary school curriculum of the 
Progressive Education Association. He de- 
scribed the work of Bennington College in 
building its curriculum “in sensitive response 
to the carefully determined interests and con- 
cerns of its students.” In conclusion, Mr. 
Thayer said: “Theories of learning are in the 
end identical with what their advocates believe 
to be the nature of man and of the good society. 
What each of us thus believes should char- 


acterize general education is one with what he 
hopes in fact will become the world of to. 
morrow.” 

At the morning session of May 6, a panel dis. 
cussion took place on the topic, “General Edy. 
cation in the United States.” The leader was 
Dr. Mark A. May, director of the Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University. The par. 
ticipants of this lively and interesting discussion 
were: 

Miss Bertie Backus, principal of the Alice 
Deal Junior High School, Washington, D. (. 

Mr. B. Lamar Johnson, librarian and dean 
of instruction, Stephens College. 

Dr. Charles H. Judd, director of the eduea- 
tion program, National Youth Administration. 

Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver, dean of the Schoo! 
of Education, Stanford University. 

Dr. Roscoe Pulliam, president of the Southern 
Illinois State Normal University. 

Dr. Henry M. Wriston, president of Brown 
University. 

Among those participating in discussion from 
the floor were President R. A. Kent, of the 
University of Louisville, and Dr. Eugene R. 
Smith, of Brookline, Mass. 

At the afternoon session of May 6, papers 
relating to the same general theme were read 
by Professor Daniel A. Prescott, of Rutgers 
University, and by Dr. Mortimer J. Adler, 
associate professor of philosophy of law at the 
University of Chicago. 


YENERAL EDUCATION AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


Professor Prescott’s title was “General Edu- 
cation and the Individual.” He developed the 
thesis that “youths are developing organisins; 
that some kinds of experience induce optimum 
development and others have little effect; that 
youths themselves recognize and neglect useless 
experiences when they meet them”; and finally 
that “they do need help in planning and exe- 
cuting useful activities.” Dr. Prescott was con- 
vinced, he said, that the purposes of gener! 
education “ean not be accomplished successfully 
simply by prescribing the learning of any par- 
ticular body of subject-matter.” He fears see- 
ing “curricula and courses of study which claim 
to be based on ‘needs’ spring up over night. 
Indeed it will tax our ingenuity to the utmost to 
arrange experiences for these young people to 
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pass through which will reveal to them the re- 


ities and resources of our culture and of other 
cultures both present and past in such a way as 
to make them see what knowledges, skills and 
characteristies it is necessary for them to have 
in order for them to become the persons they 
aspire to be.” Educators can count on aid from 
the students themselves when they possess pur- 
pose, aspiration, a sense of responsibility and 
a devotion to truth. 


al 


LIBERALISM AND LIBERAL EDUCATION 


Dr. Adler declared at the outset of his address 
on “Liberalism and Liberal Education,” that the 
basic problems of education “have not and never 
will be solved by the methods of empirical sci- 
ence, by what is called educational research. .. . 
Science can measure and observe, can collect 
facts of all sorts and generalize from such col- 
lections; but neither the facts nor the generaliza- 
tions can by themselves answer questions about 
what should be done in education. Such ques- 
tions require us to consider what is good and 
bad, to define the ideals or norms of human 
life and human society, and this is the work of 
the moral and politieal philosopher.” 

Dr. Adler eriticized a recent scientific study 
made by a committee of the American Council 
emotions and the educative 
The ultimate questions involved “are 

They can not be answered by sci- 
He later challenged what he termed a 
distortion in a recent book issued by the John 
Dewey Society called “Democracy and the Cur- 
Its authors are “so anxious to save 
democracy that they are willing to make the 
educational process serve no other end than the 
perpetuation of a form of government.” 


regarding the 
process. 
all moral. 


” 
ence. 


riculum.” 


Their fundamental error is not lessened by the 
fact that the government they seek to support is 
relatively just, as compared with others; for they 
have miseoneeived the nature of democracy as a 
good government if they fail to see that citizen- 
ship—intelligent participation in government—is 
only one and not the exclusive or primary aim of 
good education. Publie education in a democracy 
serves the state not simply by making children into 
faithful democrats, but primarily through serving 
the welfare of its citizens, not merely as subjects 
of the state, but as free men. In fact, unless edu- 


‘ation makes men free it can not serve democracy 
at all, 
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Dr. Adler referred to the philosophy of edu- 
cation as a chapter in ethics and polities. To 
claim truth for what one is saying is not to be 
intolerant of others who may differ. He praised 
“firmness in the right as God gives us to see the 
right” and thought that “if liberalism forbids 
such firmness, then liberalism has chosen the 
path toward doctrinal suicide.” 

The aim of liberal education is to make men 
free, and “for this reason democracy must sus- 
tain and extend liberal education or perish, since 
democracy is the society of free men.” 

Dr. Adler dealt with the failure of American 
education to achieve liberal ends by liberal 
means. It is “still moving in the wrong direc- 
tion,” he thought, as evidenced in the short- 
comings disclosed by “scientific measurement of 
the educational product of the schools of New 
York and Pennsylvania.” 
based on teaching, “in the graduate school and 
the law school, as well as in the upper classes 
of the college,” that “our colleges produce un- 
disciplined and hence unliberated minds.” 


It was his opinion, 


The college graduate is neither a liberal artist 
nor a liberated mind. When college has affected 
him most spiritually, it has made him into a liberal, 
by which I mean that monomania for freedom in 
which the mind abhors discipline and does not 
acknowledge the authority of reason. 

The false liberalism of which I speak is nowhere 
more dominant than among our professional edu- 
eators, our teachers colleges and our college fae- 
ulties. 
is nowhere more manifest than in our educational 
system. 


The vicious circle of reciprocal causality 


Dr. Adler, who is a lecturer at St. John’s 
College of Maryland, went on to express his 
conviction that St. John’s “is the only college in 
the country which is making a_ proportionate 
effort to adapt and devise means that may suc- 
ceed in achieving the ends of liberal education. 
The venture is still too new to be judged by its 
products, but in aim and spirit it has already 
overcome false liberalism.” 


FINANCIAL AND Business Propiems, Erc. 


“Current financial and business problems of 
publicly-controlled colleges” were discussed at 
the afternoon session of May 5, by Comptroller 
George F. Rogalsky, of Cornell University, and 
by Controller John C. Christensen, of the Uni- 
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versity of Michigan. Both referred to “the re- 
lentlessly continuing decline in endowment in- 
come” and the need for “getting additional en- 
dowments and annual alumni gifts.” 

At a sectional session relating to the American 
Youth Commission, Associate Director Kenneth 
Holland gave a statement regarding the social 
and educational aspects of the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps and the National Youth Adminis- 
tration and declared that “for some time to come 
there will be need for projects such as are now 
in existence under the CCC and the NYA.” 

The Educational Motion Picture Project, ear- 
ried on under the auspices of the American 
Council, was presented at a sectional session by 
Director Charles F. Hoban, Jr., and Headmaster 
Burton P. Fowler, of the Tower Hill School. 

Director Karl W. Bigelow reported on prog- 
ress of the Commission on Teacher Training, 
and Dr. Daniel A. Prescott likewise spoke at a 
sectional session. 

A fifth sectional session related to the Coopera- 
tive Study of Secondary School Standards, of 
which Professor E. D. Grizzell is chairman. 
There were reports by Assistant State Super- 
intendent T. G. Pullen, Jr.; by Dr. W. R. 


Smithey, of the University of Virginia; and by 
Dr. Walter C. Eells, coordinator of the study. 


BusINEss SESSIONS 


At the business session on the morning of 
May 5, with Dean Hawkes serving as chairman, 
the annual report of the council was given by 
President Zook. It showed a budget of $124,- 
685. Dr. Zook expressed the hope that “before 
another year rolls by it may prove possible to 
secure a subvention for the council somewhat 
larger than the present one and for a longer 
period of time.” 

Chancellor Samuel P. Capen, of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, presented a resolution in tribute 
to the late Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, for many years 
a leading foree in the work of the American 
Council on Education. 

At a second business meeting, held on the 
morning of May 6, Dr. Zook was reelected presi- 
dent of the council for 1939-40, with a rising 
vote of the delegates in tribute to his leadership 
of the council. 

The following new officers were elected for 
the coming year: 
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Chairman of the Council: Mark A May, director 
Institute of Human Relations, Yale University, 
Representing Yale University. 

First Vice-Chairman: Walter C. Weidler, dean, 
School of Commerce and Administration, Ohio 
State University. Representing the American As 
sociation of Collegiate Schools of Business, 

Second Vice-Chairman: Reverend Edward 8, 
Rooney, 8.J., Educational Director of the Jesuit 
Schools in the United States. Representing the 
American Jesuit Educational Association. 

Secretary: Ernest O. Melby, dean, School of 
Education, Northwestern University. Representing 
Northwestern University. 

Treasurer: Corcoran Thom, president, American 
Security and Trust Company, Washington, D, 6, 

Assistant Treasurers: Donald J. Shank, Assistant 
to the President, American Council on Education; 
Mrs. Grace R. Ontrich, Chief Accountant, American 
Council on Education. 

Executive Committee (to take the place of those 
whose terms expire): H. L. Donovan, president, 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Kentucky, representing the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools; Herbert 
E. Hawkes, dean, Columbia College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Representing Columbia University. 

Elected to Problems and Plans Committee: 
2-year term: A. J. Klein, dean, College of Edu- 
cation, Ohio State University. 4-year term: Alonzo 
Grace, Commissioner of Education of the State of 
Connecticut; Frank P. Graham, president, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; Ralph W. Tyler, head, 
Department of Education, University of Chicago. 

Reelected as President of the Council: George F. 
Zook. 

RayMOND WALTERS 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


FLETCHER, B. A. The Next Step in Canadian Edu- 
cation; an Account of the Larger Unit of School 
Administration. Pp. xv +202. Illustrated. Mae- 
millan, Toronto. $2.00. i 

Kerr, THomMas 8S. Commercial Law. Pp. xvi 
+392. Illustrated. $1.60. Teachers’ Manual 
and Answer Book to Accompany Commercial 
Law. Pp. 41. $0.36. Maemillan. 

LENNES, N. J. New Practical Mathematics. Pp. 
ix+426. Illustrated. Macmillan. : 

Swirt, FLETcHER H. European Policies of Finane- 
ing Public Educational Institutions: IV, Ger 
many; University of California Publications ™ 
Education, Vol. 8, No. 4. Pp. 345-694. Univer- 
sity of California Press. $3.00. P 

Warrers, GARNETTE and 8, A. Courtis. A Picture 
Dictionary for Children. Pp. 478. Tllustrated. 
Grosset and Dunlap. 








